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VICTOR — the best in 16mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment 















The Three R’s 
+ 
The Three S’s 





THINGS TO THINK ABOUT Modern teaching adds the dynamic Three “S's” to 
WHEN BUYING A PROJECTOR the Three “R’s” to bring about a new era in greater 


learning. No other medium conveys so much under- 





standing, so effectively, in so little time. 


Educational films have an unusual brilliance and 
: sound fidelity when shown with a Victor Animato- 
SUPERB SOUND QUALITY phone. Whether for classroom or auditorium use 


Compare Victor's unsurpassed sound fidelity you will also appreciate Victor’s simplified 
— made possible by Victor's exclusive Sta- 
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threading, easier portability and trouble- , 


tionary Sound Drum. No moving parts. F 
Also, note these other Victor features . . . free operation. Ask for a demonstration. = 
Faster Threading, Straight Line Beam and ° A 


Safety Film Trip. 
VICTOR ‘conroration. 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York © Chicago 
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precision weights... 





The Royal 





Because there’s nothing to adjust 


The ROYAL is the on/y Flush Valve which has 
no adjustment or regulation. Its simplicity of 
engineering design, p/us precision manufacture, 
insure accurate and lasting performance. 

More than 4 million ROYAL Flush Valves 
are in daily service—including thousands of the 
first ROYALS installed over 36 years ago. 

The ROYAL is “standard equipment” with 
discriminating builders and owners throughout 
the country. In fact, entire school systems, hotel 
chains, hospitals, industrial institutions, etc., 
: : , A use ROYALS exclusively. 

aS [ ] = a For the best in Flush Valves specify Sloan— 
S nO7a\ N % sid y remember, there are more * old Flush Valves 


} | U S a V nN | V %) Sx sold than all other makes combined. 
4 \ i 4 hk d 





SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


4300 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Yes, the Interna- 

tional Triple Dia- 

mond Trade-Mark 
means just as much on a school bus chassis as it does 
throughout the entire truck industry. 

It means, first of all, that the chassis is a product of 
International, in itself a warranty of long life, rugged 
stamina and operating economy. 

It means further that the chassis is a product of more 
than 40 years of truck manufacturing experience —so 
successful that for the last 15 years more heavy-duty 
International Trucks have served American commerce 


SCHOOL BUS DEPENDABILITY 


AND ECONOMY 


And it also means hidden values — new features and 
improvements incorporated in school bus chassis as 
rapidly as they are proved worthy, with the result that 
the International chassis you buy is always today’s 
up-to-date model. 

Your International Dealer or Branch will gladly 
work with you on the size International chassis that 
are best for your job. A branch or dealer is located 
near you. 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


fa 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 4 


and industry than any other make. 


Tune in “Harvest of Stars” Every Sunday, NBC Network. 
See newspapers for time and station. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, October, 1946, Vol. 113, No. 4 Published monthly by The Bruce Publishing C Mil Vis. Ente 
as Second-class Matter March 17, 1891, at the Post Office at Milwaukee 1, Wis., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Price ey = tee tae Goon 
and countries of the Pan-American Union, $3.00 per year. In Foreign Countries, $4.00. Single copies, 35 cents. , 
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Primer of Mimeograph duplication 








This is a Mimeograph duplicator. 


This is a teacher. 





What does the Mimeograph duplicator 
do for the teacher? 


It makes her working day easier. For details, call the Mimeograph distribu- 
[t gives every child his own copy of lesson ‘°F your community, or write 

plans and text material when books are A. B. Dick CoMPANy 

scarce or not available at all. 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, IIl. 


It produces clean, black-and-white copies 
that meet the sight-protecting standards long 
set for school textbooks. 


It helps win community support for schools 
through low-cost school newspapers and year- 
books. 


It helps teachers take advantage of the in- 
creased emphasis on visual teaching methods. 


And it does it all so quickly and easily that 
the teacher has more freedom to develop her 
own good ideas and more time for “after 
school” things, too. r 





Almost every school has a Mimeograph : 
duplicator. Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


Some schools need more than one. 





A complete line is now available. 
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You pay for the best... 
why not get it? This FREE 
booklet tells you how! 


Here’s a fair offer! Regardless of the brand of floor finish you 
now use, Continental Car-Na-Var — world’s leading specialists 
in the manufacture of heavy duty floor treatments—offers you 
the opportunity to prove to yourself that Continental ‘18’ 
looks better, stays clean longer, and outwears any other floor 
treatment made... yet costs no more! you make the test on 
your floors, and you are sole judge of results. Savings in man- 
power due to fewer applications are an extra benefit to you. 

Continental ‘‘18”, made only of finest materials, has proved 
to be cheapest in the long run in thousands of schools, hospitals, 
office and public buildings all over America... will prove 
cheapest for you. Make the Cost Equalization Plan test under 
our money back guarantee! For full information about this 
new way to buy floor treatments, write for FREE booklet, TODAY. 


PRODUCT OF CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. - 


FLOOR TREATMENT?) 







1619 E. NATIONAL AVE., BRAZIL, IND. 
SPECIALISTS IN HEAVY DUTY FLOOR TREATMENTS 
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Don’t let a burnout 
spoil your movies! 


SCHOOL 


Be sure it’s G-E...to be sure of: 


1. Greater screen brightness, 
clearer pictures...G-E 
lamps are designed to 
give you full advantage 
from the optical system 


of your equipment. 


2. More uniform screen 
brightness ... differentially 
coiled filaments on most 
popular sizes fill the film 


aperture smoothly. 


Remember... for every protographiec purpose 


3. Uniformly dependable 
performance on every 
replacement...thanks 
to precision manufac- 


ture, rigid inspection. 


4. Constant improve- 
ment, as developed by 
G-E lamp research, 
for better, clearer 
projection. See your 
G-E dealer today. 
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GET A SPARE’ 


G-E projection lamp 


Your dealer has plenty of the 
high-wattage size you need 


Imagine an important story on the screen... all 
the power of pictures and action... and 


then BLACKNESS! 


Don’t let a burnout spoil your show! See that 
you have a spare G-E Projection Lamp with 
every movie projector you operate. Your dealer 
now has plenty of these popular sizes! 


200-watt T-10 300-wattT-10 500-watt T-10 
750-watt T-12. 1000-watt T-12 

See him today and get the spares you need so 
you'll be ready for emergencies. For some slide 
projectors however, and projectors requiring 
lower wattage lamps, the supply is still limited. 
Confused about lamp sizes? If you have a variety of 
types of projector, send for the G-E Projection Lamp 
Guide, which tells you the correct size lamp for all 


types of projectors. Simply write General Electric, 
Div. 166, PA, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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For better “‘still’’ pictures 
keep asking for 


oT 


GE LAMPS &F® i. 


GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC 





No. 6 
Focal-plane 
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TESTED and 
Approved! 


No matter what type of floors you may 
have ... in Halls, Class Rooms or Gym, 
Hillyards have Treatments and Mainte- 
nance Materials that Protect their surface, 
prolong their life, give added beauty 
with economy. 


There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Spe- 
cialist in your locality, he will gladly give 
advice on any vexing maintenance prob- 
lem, floor treatments or sanitation, call 
or wire us today, no obligation. 


to 
F R E E coaches 


This entirely NEW, 
Hillyard Combina- 
tion Basketball 
Chart and Score 
Book, full of inter- 
esting information 
about gym floor up- 
keep and many 
charts for keeping 
score. 








THE HILLYARD COMPANY &: 


370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ft last 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 


».bistriBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.. 


1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AN INDOOR AUTOMATIC 
... CLOTHES DRYER... 


October, 1944 
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Ideal for drying gymnasium equipment (towels, uni- 
forms, etc.), Perfect for Home Economics classes. 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE .. . Toss the clothes into a Hamilton 


Automatic Clothes Dryer . . . snap on the switch! The patented 
tumbler action gently revolves the clothes in clean, warm air. 


FAST ... The Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer dries up to 
12 pounds of wet clothes in 15 to 25 minutes . . . ready for ironing. 


SAFE ... An automatic thermostat shuts off the heating element, 
making it impossible to damage clothes. 


COMPACT ... The Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer requires 
31” x27!” floor space. Made for use with either gas or electricity. 


AVAILABLE FOR FALL DELIVERY ... SEND FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


ASBJ 10-46 


Please send complete information on the Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer to: 
































Name- — ieee ______ Position 
OE a ee eee eee ee _____ Address ‘tata _ — 
City ma otal a ee — - 
SSSeeeeeeeeeeeeeseace SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESE SEES Seeeeeeeeeee Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeece Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeece SSSHSSSSHESSSSES SEES SEeeeeeeEseeeeeeee 
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HAMILTON 
Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers 
Wisconsin 
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TIME 
STANDS 
STILL 


When you put genuine drop-forged Von Duprins on the doors of 
a building .... time stands still. These superb exit devices will out- 
last the building, providing over all the years the fastest, safest, 
surest exit service known to man. 

To the value of this remarkably long life, freedom froin mainte- 


nance expense is added as an extra dividend. 


N See Sweets’ Index, Sec. 17B/2 


/ 
| | DIVISION, VONNEGUT HARDWARE 
CO. INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY © ©@ e¢ 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 
Joseph C. Lewis, President 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICES FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


230 E. Berry St. Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


BEHEE & KRAHMER 


ARCHITECTS 


27 Washington St. Newark, N. J. 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 


BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 


Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect A.1.A. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 
of School Systems 


Box 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


BUELL BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 


A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1.A. C. F. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., ALA. T. L. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NAIRNE W. FISHER 
ARCHITECT 
Specializing in 
Educational Design 
Consultation and Surveys 


111 West Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. 


LOUIS H. GERDING 
ARCHITECT 
STRAWN A. GAY — Associate 


COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


708 LaSalle St. Ottawa, Illinois 


JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B.,B.S.A.E. 


ARCHITECT 


Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 


WILLIAM G. HERBST 


and Associates 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Educational Building 
Consultants to School Officials 


1249 N. FRANKLIN PL. MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 


Warren S. Holmes Company 


Architects and Engineers specializing in 
School and College Buildings 


2300 Olds Tower Bldg. Lansing 8, Mich. 





| THE FIRST STEP 
IN SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAMS 


Planning the school building pro- 





derstanding of the educational pro- 


gram and the ability to translate this | 


program into the required school- 


housing facilities. A good schoolhouse | 
architect, due to his knowledge of | 


schoolhousing requirements and ex- 
perience, will effect many economies 
and provide the essential facilities for 


in every school building program is 


the employment of a good school- 
house architect or the retention of his 





WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Architects — Engineers 
Contemporary School Planning 


Board of Education Building St. Louis, Mo. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of Education 
1921-1940 
Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 
Rockford “= 





ERNEST J. KUMP COMPANY 
SCHOOL PLANNING CONSULTANTS 
Architecture — Engineering 


251 KEARNY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 


. R. McCoy, A.LA. D. Clarence Wilson, A.1.A. 


McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 
School Buildings A Specialty 
Rooms 201-206— 11082 Main Street 
. VERNON ILLINOIS 


gram involves a comprehensive un- | 





| each particular project. The first step | 


specialized services as a consultant. 








McGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Build ngs 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS IND!ANA 


RAYMOND A. ORPUT 


ARCHITECT—ENGINEER 
Suite 620, Empire Building 


School Architect Rockford, Illinois 


PERKINS & WILL 

ARCHITECTS — ENGINEERS 

Counsel for School Boards 
Long Range School Programs, Surveys 


309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill, 


BOYD E. PHELPS, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Design of Modern Educational 
Buildings 
BRINCKMANN BLDG. MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 


C. GODFREY POGGI 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth New Jersey 


Office Phone 5710 Main 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Education Buildings 


504 Bondi Building Galesburg, Illinois 


REGINALD E. MARSH 
Announces the dissolution of the firm 
Tooker & Marsh and his assocdation with 

STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 
267 Fifth Ave., New York 


DONALD J. STEWART 


ARCHITECT 
222 Central Bidg. 


VANCOUVER WASHINGTON 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Est. 1555 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers’ Agencies | 
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With the design flexibility that permits adapta- 

tion to each individual school requirement, 

Pay ii Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Deck Grandstands 
aN have the comfort, unquestioned strength of 
ens construction, permanence, simplicity of main- 
tenance and fine appearance that make them 


valuable additions to any school plant. Let us 
de show you how these modern Grandstands can 


Est, 1355 Soe % serve your program, within your budget! 


New York 
and, Ohio 
, 
andidctes 
Is 
Agen -ies 


' PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 3429 NEVILLE ISLAND—DES MOINES, IOWA, 928 TUTTLE STREET 


NEW YORK, ROOM 996, 270 BROADWAY + CHICAGO, 1219 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, 1228 PRAETORIAN BUILDING + SAN FRANCISCO, 618 RIALTO BUILDING 


oe SFATTTF S1Q FIRCT AVENTIF CSOTITH 
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| AGE F ENCE; 1853 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 





maximum 
security 





Pe 
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Choose from 4 etals 


e Now you can again have sturdy, long-lasting 
Page Chain Link Fence in a choice of four superior 
metals to best meet your needs. Corrosion-resist- 
ing Page Aluminum. Page Copper-Bearing Steel, 
heavily galvanized. Page-Allegheny Stainless 
Steel and Page-Armco Ingot Iron. When you 





In these two styles of combination choose Page Fence you deal with a nearby firm 
shackle locks, National Lock offers which is technically trained, long-experienced and 
precision-built, top quality internal reliable. Write to any office listed below for 
mechanism housed by an attractively illustrated information you should have. 

finished, heavy steel, modern design For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE 


ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
York or San Francisco. 


case. In schools, where locks oft- 
times must withstand excessive and 
unusual abuses, these four features 
are essential for long lock life. 





PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION — AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONK 


Ruggedness for maximum protection at 
low investment and maintenance cost. 

Heavy plated case double weight steel 
construction for protection against abuse. 





Smooth operation — precision made 
3 mechanism that insures long and depend- 


able service. 
Heavy 5/16” diameter shackle. Black 


enameled dial with white numerals and 
graduations — for accurate, quick dialing. 


TWO POPULAR STYLES / 
OF YOUR CHOICE "CE | 


No. 68-265 (at right). A 
heavy duty lock, requiring LOCK RECORD BOOK 





three number dialing to An _ attractive, file-size, loose- 
an Whe hackle is i leaf leatherette covered Lock 
open. When shackle iS in- Recorp Book, with charts that 
serted into case, combina- provide space for student's 
tion is disarranged and lock name, locker number and date 
must be redialed ‘ locker is issued. For your con- 
ust be redialed to open. venience, charts 
Dial is locked against rota- will already con- 
ion when schackle is ope tain the combina- ° : : 
Ne oe Fie, “er iS ye tions of the locks * For thirty years Premier Engraving Company has been rendering 
° ‘ (a eft). ame ordered. Available 
top quality construction as at no extra cost ° 
above, except with master with each order faithful service to the printing industry and developing the 
key feature. Student uses ge ~ ee ‘i 
dial to open lock. Author- &S perfection in craftsmanship that gives you more than just your 
ized custodian can gain im- S se 
mediate access to lock with re ° 
> j money's worth when you order at Premier today, 
master key. és ° onda ne —_ 


tvVCcnk BIVisigon 
Rockford, Illinois 


S18 W. WINNEBAGO ST. 
PHONE MARQUETTE 3337 Of8 333% 
MILWAUKEE 5, WISCONSIN 


| NATIONAL LOCK CO. premier engraving Co. 
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C9062—Corwith vitreous china wall 
drinking fountain. Sanitary angle 
stream jet with automatic stream 
regulator. Vandal-proof base. 










1-300 — Yorkshire vitreous 
china lavatory. Direct lift 
waste and drain, Size: 18 x 
15 inches. 


STURDY CRANE PLUMBING - 
designed for school service 


Plumbing for schools must be designed to assure sanitation— 


must be sturdy in construction to stand up under the more- 
C15-605— Correcto 
urinal. Easily cleaned 
vitreous china. Can be 
arranged in batteries 
for flushing with sin- 
gle tank. 


than-average service to be expected in school washrooms. It 
must be easily cleaned, must reduce upkeep to a minimum. 
Crane plumbing is designed for school service. Its high 
quality and expert workmanship assure long life—satisfac- 
tory service. 


Whether you require a lavatory or drinking fountain to 


C11-660—Santon 
closet. Easily cleaned 
vitreous china. Flon- 
gated rim. Siphon jet 
action. Vacuum 
breaker flush valve. 


replace a broken or worn-out fixture, or whether your plans 
call for complete plumbing equipment for a new school, you 
will find what you want in the complete Crane line. Call your 
Crane Plumbing Contractor or your nearest Crane Branch. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING © HEATING = PUMPS 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 




















inU S$ and Can Pat Off 


A m AL 


COAL HEATER 
























Model 520 Mode! 420A 


Heats All Day and Night 
WITHOUT REFUELING 


A great heater for schools! Produces an 
abundance of clean, quick, healthful heat 
with substantial savings in fuel. The WARM 
MORNING Coal Heater requires less atten- 
tion than most furnaces. Cabinet model has 
built-in Automatic Draft Regulator. 


HOLDS 100 LBS. OF COAL 


@ Employs amazing, patented interior construc- 
tion principles which result in remarkable heat- 
ing efficiency. 









































Burns any kind of coal, coke or briquets. 





Semi-automatic, magazine feed. 





Holds fire for several days on closed draft. 


School is WARM every MORNING when pupils 
arrive. 











Only heater of its kind in the world. 








Over a million now in use! 


See Your Dealer or Write Us. 
LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 


114 West 11th Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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ic FOR PLAYERS 
ATTRACTIVE TO “(Siig 





SPECTATORS Vf 
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WITH DOLCOROCK 


The brilliant, quartz-like DOLCOROCK finish on gym floors 
suggests action, speed. But even more important than its 
lustrous appearance is DOLCOROCK’S high safety factor— 
it’s fast without being slippery. 

DOLCOROCK is correct for gym floor surfacing, as leading 
universities and secondary schools attest. Two coats applied 
to wood, cement or magnesite are sufficient for ordinary 
traffic, and maintenance is easy with NUFLOR, the Dolge 
dressing which preserves that well-cared-for effect. 

If an opaque color finish is desired, use COLOROCK— 
it has the same durable base and long-wearing qualities of 
DOLCOROCK. 


Write for booklet, “Floor Maintenance.” 


The C. B. DOLGE CO., Westport, Conn. 





THE WILLIAMS COMPANY—Stee!l Wool Products ASBJ 10-6 
London, Ohio 


Send literature showing how Sun Ray’s radial strands save time 
and money and make floors safer, 


Name 
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With American-Stardard foo... 
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Your pupils’ health and comfort 


come first! 


“CQverving the Nations’ Health and 

Comfort.” For scores of years 
American-Standard has judged its 
products by this slogan . . . has de- 
signed and built heating equipment 
and plumbing fixtures that raise 
standards of health and comfort 
wherever used. 

Especially has this been true of 
American-Standard equipment for 
schools ... where health and comfort 
are first considerations. For this 
reason, and because of its efficiency 


and economy, American-Standard 
equipment is the choice of schools 
every where. 

Therefore, if you are planning to 
build a new school or modernize an 
old one, you will want to investigate 
the most complete line of school 
heating equipment and plumbing 
fixtures in the world...the American- 
Standard line. 

American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 
1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


American-Stardard 


Heatinc MM p.umBiNnG 


Cewing the Nattont Healtth and Comfoet 





At left 
No. 3 Redflash . . . Coal fired. 


Shipped in sections for easy, quick erec- 
tion in old or new buildings. Insulated 
jacket and fitted doors prevent heat loss. 
Large firebox and long flue travel as- 
sure high combustion efficiency. Auto- 
matic damper controls conserve fuel. 
Large ashpit and efficient shaking mech- 
anism minimize attention. Special smoke- 
less type for soft coal. 














No. 4G Standard Gas Boiler 


Sections carefully machined for gas tight 
joints. Can be quickly assembled. Com- 
pletely equipped with automatic safety 
devices. 





Arco Convector 
with NFS Enclosure (recessed) 


A complete unit with removable front. 
Can be installed free standing or partly 
recessed. 






: lal LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT—It identifies the world’s largest line of Heating and Plumbing Products for every use . . . including 
Boilers, Warm Air Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, Water Heaters, for ali fuels . . . Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures .. . Gas and Oil Burners. . . 
Heating Accessories . . . Bathtubs, Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim . . . and specialized products for Hospitals, 


Hotels, Schools, Ships and Railroads. 
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pdert- we STEEL 
| WS (14”C0LDING CHAIRS | 


DESIGNED for Comfort 


ENGINEERED for | 
Strength and | 
Dependability 






1S COLOR SAFE IN SCHOOLS? 


startling 
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The Clarin chair illus- 
trated has wood seat— 
metal finish is smooth— Send today for literature describing the improve. 


rounded rubber feet, ment in educational growth and improved well. 
permanently fastened, being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direc. 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


protect polished floors. 
Opening and folding is 
simple and noiseless. 


After more than 20 years 
of close observation, all 


possible annoyances have 
been eliminated, resulting 
in a TEN YEAR GUARAN- 


TEE. Luminall, the light- <2 
No. 2317-W write , reflective paint for 
interiors, is one of the 
CLARIN MFG. co. important factors in 
4636 W. HARRISON ST. securing these benefits 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. for your students. 












NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG.CO 
3611 South May Street 
Dept. J Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Your Generous Cooperation is Appreciated! 
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is unprecedented! Old customers of Automatic naturally have first call. Perhaps your request for 
Sharpeners has been among those we have been forced to defer. We want you to appreciate how 
sincerely painful this is to us. @ We earnestly hope that 
with the ever-increasing tempo of reconversion we shall 
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Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Division of Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co 
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Who’s behind these shears? 


Shears like these don’t just happen! The School 
Scissors, Dressmaking Shears, Teacher’s Shears and 
Office Shears that bear the Acme trademark are 
the result of plenty of shirtsleeve planning . . . 
three ways: 


@ First, to determine design. We find out from the 


teachers themselves just which features are prefer- 
red in scissors and shears for various school uses. 


@ Second, to find the right price. The folks who 


purchase school supplies tell us which styles of 
scissors and shears best fit their budgets. 


@ And third, we plan for performance. Acme’s 


experienced engineers are constantly studying new 
ways to produce shears of even greater durability 
... tools which cut well, yet are safe for children 
to use. 


Purpose, Price, Performance: That’s the kind of 
three-way planning behind every pair of Acme 
quality scissors and shears! That’s why Acme 
shears are so dependable—why they’re so popular 
in schools throughout the nation. 


Now available: Acme’s special blunt-end 
scissors for Kindergarten use; semi-point 
scissors for Intermediate grades; scissors for 
science classes; sewing scissors, dressmaking 
shears, teacher’s shears and office shears. 


ACME suear co. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of 
ACME «+ EVERSHARP «+ PURITAN 
WINDSOR + KLEENCUT + AMERICUT 


Keep Your Eye om ACMES 
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Practically indestructible — 
made of plastic impervious 
to acid in ink. 


No parts to separate and 
become lost or broken — lid 
is hinged into body of ink- 
well. 


No glass inset to break. 2 


Illustrated bere is type No. 48. 
No. 49 is without flense. 


Sengbusch Noiseless 
am LAN LE 





Two popular styles made 
for your present desks... 


The experience of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
help solve your inkwell problems these 
three ways: 


1. They resist all destruction common with 
Guard before inserting many other school inkwells, thus eliminat- 
The guard holds the inkwell ing replacement expense. 


f nly ye ~y — 
it from being pushed out o down supply costs. 
oan y books. 3. They eliminate annoying, costly ink-stain 


Guard after inserting damage. 
- Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 


are available in two styles designed to 

fit the majority of holes now in desks 

—for flush-type or protruding-type in- 

stallations. Easy to install with or with- 

y out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- 

sion, deterioration, or crumbling. 

“ue | Equip your desks with Sengbusch 

So i Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 

| while savings you enjoy back up your 

{ good judgment. Write today for de- 
scriptive price list. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 

end 9106 Sengbusch Bidg. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


2. They minimize ink evaporation, to cut 
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For teachers’ and office desks... 


Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets 






Everyone in your school system 
who writes — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 
preciates the effortless perform- 
ance of Handi-Pen. You just pick 
it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 
inking. No flooding. No inky 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 
up to a year’s supply of ink with- 
out evaporation waste. Attractive 
models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular. 
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Here’s a fresh approach to school 
lighting. Wakefield’s new Over-ALL 
lighting provides a ‘“‘sky” of smooth, 
pleasing, diffused light over all... 
the kind of light that eyes need for 
easy seeing ... that makes for more 
attentive students, easier teaching 
and cheerful, modern rooms. 

We believe you'll find this new sys- 
tem has it over all others . . . for pro- 
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tection from eyestrain fatigue, for 
efficiency, for comfort. Because 
Wakefield Over-ALL lighting is based 
on lighting results where they count! 


Ask your local Wakefield representa- 
tive or the lighting engineer of 
your power company to tell you 
about Over-ALL lighting. Or write 
for new booklet. The F. W. Wake- 
field Brass Company, Vermilion, O. 
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Between Ou rselves 


It’s the human in us which so enthusiastically 
responds to praise and the well meant pat-on-the- 
back for the work done, even in the line of duty. 

New and renewal subscriptions to the AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL received 
during the first six months of 1946 and now at the 
beginning of the new school year not only express 
the interest of educational leadership in the critical 
problems of school administration, but also their 
approval of the editorial service of the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL in the solution of 
these problems. 

At the time of mailing this issue to you, the 
paid subscription to the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL is 14,654. Over 90% of the sub- 
scriptions are renewals. A large number of superin- 
tendents of schools have been subscribers continually 
for 10 to 25 years and more. In 1230 school districts 
the members of the school board receive the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL at 
their homes in addition to the superintendent’s 
subscription at the school board office. 

This continued and increasing dependence on the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL on 
the part of school administrators is most gratifying 
and encouraging. Covering every phase of school 
operations — Administration, Finance, Education, 
Legislation, Research, School Planning, Building 
Design and Construction, Equipment and Supplies 
— it is the guiding influence in directing the 
united action of school administrative authorities, 
boards of education, superintendents of schools, 
business managers, schoolhouse architects, and su- 
perintendents of buildings in the solution of present- 
day school administrative problems. 

Our appreciation and a grateful thank you for 
the opportunity of serving you and through you 
the school children of America. 


JOHN J. KRILL 


For product information and service refer to 
the advertising in the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL and then make use of the 
inquiry form on page 87. 








THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
WHEN BUYING A PROJECTOR 





SUPERB SOUND QUALITY 


Compare Victor's unsurpassed sound fidelity 
— made possible by Victor's exclusive Sta- 


Also, note these other Victor features .. . 
Faster Threading, Straight Line Beam and 
Safety Film Trip. 
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VICTOR — the best in 16mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment 


tionary Sound Drum. No moving parts. 


VICTO 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


NW | 
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Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 


The Three R’s 
+ 
The Three S’s 


Modern teaching adds the dynamic Three “S’s” to 
the Three “R’s” to bring about a new era in greater 
learning. No other medium conveys so much under- 


standing, so effectively, in so little time. 


Educational films have an unusual brilliance and 
sound fidelity when shown with a Victor Animato- 
phone. Whether for classroom or auditorium use 
you will also appreciate Victor’s simplified 


. . ege ND bd 
threading, easier portability and trouble- , s°age 






. . A 
free operation. Ask for a demonstration. = 
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The Soldier Returns to School — 





Sergeant X and Friends 


Sergeant X had been an athletic bobby 
sox idol, but he had not been interested 
in academic subjects; in fact, it would have 
been tiattering to call him a fair student. 
Factually, Sergeant X was “flunking out” 
when the sublime Hirohito caused the army 
to take the lad out of his sophomore high 
school class. Things were diferent in the 
marines; all the young man’s best char- 
acteristics, both physical and mental, made 
him first a good soldier, then a soldier with 
unusual ability and leadership, and lastly 
returned him home a bemedaled hero. 

Sergeant X had his own ideas about the 
level at which he should recommence his 
schooling; but his imagined level was much 
higher than that assigned by the school 
authorities on the basis of his record. So 
in disgust he went to the Veterans Bureau 
in the near-by city and took a General 
Education Development test, which proved 
that he was academically ready for work 
at the level of the second year of high 
school. A counselor convinced him that 
special classes under mature teachers would 
enable him to finish the courses leading to 
a satisfactory occupation, and would take 
less time than the usual high school courses. 
This fall Sergeant X joined a special sopho- 
more class. His teeth are clenched and his 
chin is out. We are rooting for him and 
believe that his progress will be more than 
satisfactory; in fact we can picture him in 
1960 as an honored public servant or high- 
minded businessman — probably both. 


The Captain is Disgruntled 

Captain Y was graduated from college 
with honors. He taught high school physics 
for three years and was properly indus- 
trious and ambitious. His girl friend was 
ready to become engaged, but Captain Y’s 
prewar income made him cautious. Then 
the repercussions of Pearl Harbor’s bombs 
started violent thrills in our physics 
teacher. Without hesitation or waiting he 
enlisted, was assigned to officer training, 
and commissioned in a short time. He 
married and started his own line of 
descendants. He saw active service; was 
hospitalized with infection; rejoined his 
outfit; and finally was discharged after 
military victory. 

Captain Y has returned to his classroom 
and his family. His teacher’s pay is 160 
per cent of what it was; yet it is only 85 
per cent of his army pay and probably less 
if service benefits are calculated. He is 
very unhappy and complains much about 
his position — an indication of a change in 
character because his earlier tendency was 
to be quiet and retiring. His teaching is 
not as good as it was and, quite frankly, 


‘Wayland, Mass. 





Gregory Cooper’ 


he is a poor influence on his students and 
on the school. Captain Y is looking tor 
a higher paying job outside of the teach- 
ing profession, and he probably will not be 
in his classroom many more months. Most 
likely it will be to everyone’s benefit, 
although our Captain will never be the 
wealthy man he so selfishly desires to be. 
Captain Y has a buddy, Lieutenant J, 
who is a teacher of history and civics. He 
saw plenty of action on several fronts. He 
is back at his old job and the leader’s light 
shines from his eyes and rings in his voice. 
Classroom attitudes are easier; discussion 
is exciting; the students work hard and are 
voluntarily doing research which results in 
unexpected classroom arguments. The 
school principal and the superintendent are 
vastly pleased and watch with interest, the 
rapid, yet unorthodox advance of mental 
ability; yet they also watch with fear lest 
the discussions’ become too realistic and 
they be accused of harboring a hothead 
radical in the public school system. 


Hastening to a Doctorate 


Lieutenant (jg) Z is from the United 
States Navy. Just before the war came he 
had received his bachelor’s degree and was 
working diligently for his doctorate; his 
goal was very definitely the teaching 
profession. His navy commission came 
quickly after enlistment and he conducted 
himself creditably. Now that he is dis- 
charged the school department of a 
neighboring town wants him to be the only 
man teacher in their five-room grade school, 
with certain advancement to the principal- 
ship in a year’s time. Because he wishes 
to work in the field of elementary education 
the position is just suited to the lieutenant 
and is in crying need for being filled. 

Lieutenant Z is set on having his 
doctor’s degree; he does not want to wait 
two or three, or even one year; he wants 
it mow. More the fool he. The university 
he is determined to enter is overcrowded; 
the professors are harried and living condi- 
tions are similar to those of wartime ship 
life. The opportunity to enter this uni- 
versity will become better and conditions 
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will improve as time goes by, and the 
government’s financial assistance will be 
available for years, but our lieutenant wil] 
not wait. He understands that there is a 
critical teacher shortage and that his 
services are dreadfully needed right now. 
What he does not appreciate is that teach- 
ing experience gained now would give 
him a thousand times more practical knowl- 
edge than attending college classes will give 
him. It would mature his mind to absorb 
more readily the broad theories of graduate 
school when he would enter in two or three 
years. Most important, he does not perceive 
the unusually easy road of attaining 
prestige, of being an experienced teacher 
and experienced administrator. He cannot 
foresee the impressiveness of his possible 
answer to the question of future employers, 
“Have you had teaching experience?” 
“Yes, sir; I taught the fifth and sixth 
grades from 1946 through 1949, and I 
was also principal of the school from 1947 
through 1949.” 


The Roads of Service 

These histories are based on actual cases, 
They show that the paths of returning 
veterans, following the teaching profession, 
are as multitudinous as the leaves in the 
forest. The best roads are the roads of 
service. The more unselfishly our friends 
give of themselves the more they will 
receive. In years to come, Sergeant X will 
be more valuable to humanity and to him- 
self than Lieutenant Z. He will receive 
greater rewards from achievements. If 
Lieutenant Z’s attitude would switch into 
the channel of service, cheerfully and freely 
given, he would undoubtedly rise rapidly 
to great heights and would be much in 
demand as a_ speaker, writer, and 
researcher; the type of person that people 
would be proud to know. “Get all you 
can” is not a motto for success, but rather 
“Serve mankind as you serve God, to the 
best of your ability.” 

Lieutenant J has acquired a Christian 
spirit. He is living a balanced, effective 
life. The job is not a chore to him; it is 
continually exciting; it is life itself. No 
matter what hardships he may have to 
endure, his inner fire will give purpose to 
existence and furnish him with the will 
to persevere. 

How different is Captain Y’s future; 
he may acquire more money than his pal 
but it will never be enough. If economic 
misfortune should overtake him, he will 
fret and worry; no other joy will be open 
to him. He that seeks happiness in his 
occupation had best serve others; value 
to others results in high self-valuation and 
a happiness based upon justifiable pride. 
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The Nature of Democracy in Administration 
Alonzo G. Grace’ 


One of the critical issues before our people is whether or not 
we really understand the meaning of constitutional government, 
based on democratic principles. The “anything to get going” 
attitude and eagerness for “on-the-spot” solutions to the problems 
confronting a confused, war-weary world could lead us into a 
number of ideologies far removed from the concepts for which 
our people have fought these many generations. 

The problems of our people can be solved most effectively by 
community action. Centralization of responsibility in the higher 
levels of government may tend to secure more rapid action, though 
this is debatable; but this centralizing tendency withdraws from 
the people their responsibility as individuals and as citizens — the 
very nucleus of a democratic order. Growth from the bottom up 
becomes infinitely more important in the strengthening of our 
total government than domination or direction from the top down. 
It is imperative that we make local initiative and responsibilities 
function. 

A dictatorship may get action rapidly. People frequently are 
content under such a form of social organization. They have food, 
business is good, there is apparent security, but what they fail 
to discover, until too late, is the intellectual enslavement and spir- 
itual bankruptcy that inevitably accompanies this form of rule. 

On the other hand, our own failure to reconcile differences of 
opinion with respect to the role of the federal-state-local govern- 
ments is becoming an increasingly serious impediment to the 
proper functioning of government. Constant destructive criticism 
about federal domination and interference in matters that affect 
a whole people will not solve the problem, particularly, when in 
many instances this point of view is presented to prevent needed 
action at the local level. A federal government that by-passes the 
state to deal directly with the local community, or a state that 
builds up services that might better be provided by the bocal 
community all represent infractions of the democratic principles 
underlying our constitutional government. 

First of all, there is need for a meeting of minds on this whole 
matter of federal-state-local relationships. This cannot remain one 
nation, indivisible, if each community conceives itself as an empire 
unto itself, with little or no relationship to the near or remote 
parts of our country. It is difficult to see how we can participate 
intelligently in world organization on a co-operative basis if, at 
the same time, we cannot manage our problems successfully and 
effectively in our communities, within the states, and among the 
states. There is considerable danger that those who have not 
thought the implications of this whole procedure may be the 
victims of an evangelism that sometimes circumscribes an idealistic 
approach to a practical problem. On the other hand, in the 
interest of rapid action, some would turn to a militaristic organ- 
ization in which the supreme command determines procedure which 
is to be carried out without question from one level of responsi- 
bility to another. It is wise, therefore, that we discuss together 
the nature of democracy in administration and the respective func- 
tions of each of us in this pattern. 


The Principal Functions of Administration 


The primary functions of administration are (1) to execute as 
simply and effectively as possible the policy and program of the 
board of education; (2) to eliminate the impediments to effective 
execution of policy; and (3) to secure the maximum co-ordination 
of human resources required to activate policy and program. 

The school organization is a Auman not a mechanical organ- 
ization. We are not organized to perpetuate or to develop vested 
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interests or compartments, or to become isolated from our prin- 
cipal mission. The job is to provide the most effective education 
and educational opportunity possible within the limits of the 
financial resources, the ingenuity, the vision and realism of the 
members who comprise the whole. We must operate in the interest 
of the general welfare. 


Democracy and Administration 

To understand the nature of democratic administration, an 
analysis of the process is required. The following elements, among 
others, are involved: 

1. The right to be employed and to participate fully in all 
phases of the activities of the organization without regard to race, 
creed, nationality, political preference, or other irrelevant factors 

2. Respect for intellectual integrity and the right of private 
judgment. The right and responsibility to be heard on matters 
concerned with the total programs of the organization 

3. The responsibility to accept responsibility 

4. Willingness to work together toward the attainment of the 
common goal at the expense of personal conveniences or interest 

5. Willingness and opportunity to share in the development of 
the program and policies of the organization 

6. Obligation to abide by rules and regulations which each has 
helped to initiate 

7. Capacity to permit the general welfare to supplant personal 
or group selfishness 

8. Recognition of the fact that decisions must be made. The 
capacity to aid in promoting action and decision. 


Some Basic Principles 

In this brief discussion certain basic principles underlie the 
program. Some of these follow: 

1. The chief administrative officer of any organization and the 
policy-determining body that employs him are in the last analysis 
the ones who are held responsible for the success or failure of 
the program. It is necessary therefore, that the chief admin- 
istrative officer be informed constantly concerning the progress 
of the program, the difficulties encountered, and the emerging 
problems. Close supervision must be maintained and this is defined 
as being a co-operative effort to improve practice, procedure, and 
program. 

2. The human factor is more important than mechanical organ- 
ization. Commendations should be generously extended to those 
who have measured up to the standards of the organization. 
Sympathetic help should be extended to those who for one 
reason or another have not attained maximum productivity. Credit 
for the individual’s contribution should be given to the individual. 

3. In democratic administration such expressions as “my 
school,” “my boys,” or “my department,” must give way to 
“our department,” “our associates.” The constant use of the 
personal pronoun in the singular is indicative of a personal owner- 
ship point of view which is not desired in the common venture. 

4. Rules and regulations must be adopted in the light of the 
frailty of human nature. We have not abandoned the police force 
or the court in our society. Common sense, however, must prevail 
at all times in the administration or in the observance of these 
rules and regulations. 

5. Each member of the organization if in charge of a budget 
should expend the items as if-the money belonged to him. Too 
frequently in the administration of public affairs the attitude is 
that “the federal or state government is paying the bill; we 
won’t worry.” The economical management of the enterprise 
becomes a fundamental principle. 
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6. Each member of the organization must know the nature 
of his responsibility and the specific job to which he has been 
assigned. Frequent review of job specifications is required. 

7. The delegation of authority and responsibility requires that 
the individual accept the responsibility. 

8. The purpose of supervision is (1) to assist in the improve- 
ment of the work of the individual and (2) to contribute to the 
primary objectives of the organization. The capacity to give and 
to accept constructive critical criticism is a basic element in good 
supervision. This infers generosity in the use of commendations 
for work well done. 

9. Administration is merely an aid to the effective conduct of 
the mission of the board of education. This means that the leader- 
ship, service, research, and planning required to secure an educa- 
tional program based on the qualitative ideal represent a major 
function. /f the time comes that administrative details require 
more time than educational planning, the principal goals of the 
organization will be defeated. 


Relationships of Individuals 

With respect to the relationship of individuals within the 
organization concerning routine administrative matters the follow- 
ing rules apply: 

1. The director of each part of an organization should be 
charged with full responsibility for the wise supervision of 
personnel and the administration of funds allocated for the work. 

2. Establishment of policy represents the function of the board 
of education. As in all other matters the procedure employed 
should provide for full participation by staff members. It must be 
remembered, however, that decisions on matters relating to the 
educational program, to personnel policies or to the budget, require 
a two-way flow of consultation. 

3. Supervision is defined again to mean the improvement of 
the individual on the job and the improvement of the service 
provided. A quality control is required. There should be frequent 
evaluation of results. 

4. Some responsible member of the organization should be 
designated to carry on in the absence of any administrative 
officer. 

5. Each member of the organization, on matters applying to 
personnel, budget, or purely administrative matters, should clear 
through the officer to whom he is directly responsible, before 
consulting or appealing to the next division. This does not apply 
to the flow of ideas which will be discussed elsewhere. 


The Flow of Ideas 


One of the most devastating effects of a so-called military 
organization is the ease with which ideas are blocked. Frequently 
this may be the result of insisting on the transmission of ideas 
through channels. There should be no channels for ideas. The 
principal thing is to provide the environment in which ideas can 
incubate and emerge into creative thought and action. It ought 
not to be necessary to have clearance at each level of admin- 
istrative authority before an idea can arrive at the desk of the 
chief administrative officer. It should not be necessary for the 
chief administrative officer to secure the permission of others 
before he may discuss educational matters with a specialist or 
consultant. There should not be a feeling of by-passing if the 
head of one bureau discusses educational matters with the 
consultant in another bureau. This is essentially different from 
pure administrative matters such as personnel, budget, leaves 
of absence, transportation, and others. 


Close Supervision 

Close supervision and the evaluation of results of learning are 
essential in the educational organization. Here are a few thoughts 
on supervision, elsewhere defined in this discussion: 

1. The dignity of the individual is more important than the 
rule, regulation, policy, or procedure. Criticism always should be 
constructive and private. There is little need for the public 
embarrassment of those who are supervised by those who supervise. 
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2. Frank, honest, courageous effort to aid the individual to 
grow is fundamental in any supervisory program. 

3. The primary purposes of supervision must be known and 
practiced by those who have supervisory responsibility. 

4. The individual is entitled to know not only wherein he was 
unsuccessful but how to avoid a repetition of the failure. 

5. Kindness does not consist in waiting until that ultimate day 
for application. It is a daily and hourly quality required jn 
happy human relationships. 

6. Never say anything to others about a person that yoy 
would not be willing to say to the individual concerned. ‘ 

7. Do not confuse flattery with commendation. 

8. Never use sarcasm, satire, or ridicule in dealing with 
others. Life is too short. 

9. Recognize the right of others to disagree with you. No person 
is all wise on all matters. Supervisors should be able to learn 
from others if supervision is effective. 


Co-ordination Begins at Home 

As indicated throughout this outline, we must avoid the fantastic 
concept of democracy in administration possessed by many. To 
some this is a flight into the stratosphere without a goal, without 
direction, and with insufficient fuel to make the return trip 
safely. It is a nice ride for everyone for a while. 

We will not be wholly successful in an organization in co- 
ordinating the enterprise perfectly. This will be due to failure 
of certain members to assume the responsibility assigned to report 
to their associate. In other words, the director of a school is 
expected to report all developments to the faculty. He is expected 
to transmit to the faculty the policies and procedures of the 
board of education. 

This weakness is excused because of the critical years through 
which we have gone, the shortage of personnel, and the constantly 
shifting personnel of the organization, but we now come to 
another era. 

The need for co-operative planning and co-ordinated action is 
evident. The reorganization, redirection, and retooling of secondary 
education and postsecondary educational opportunity; ability to 
depart from time-clock-calendar ediicational method and proce- 
dure; recognition and evaluation of experience as part of educa- 
tion; teacher education programs and policies; wise use of training 
aids — the solution of these and many other educational prob- 
lems will require vision, courage, pioneer thinking, and co-operative 
planning. 


The Machinery for Democratic Administration 

The machinery for democratic administration will vary accord- 
ing to local conditions. On the community level the following 
plan represents one approach to the problem: 

1. A Community Council. This should be a conference of 
organizations having educational programs as the League of 
Women Voters, labor organizations, industry, business, and others. 
One committee should be provided for education, another for 
health, and so on. 

2. Neighborhood Council. This should be organized around 
each school. Selection of representation could be by block 
representation or other means. 

3. An Administrative Council. An administrative council 
should consist of representation from a central staff, as the point 
of final clearance on all matters affecting education in the 
community. It is the central co-ordinating agency of the board 
of education. 

4. Supervision Council. This body is needed in order that 
progress on matters pertaining to the educational program may 
be presented to an entire staff. This body has to do with the 
major work of the organization. It should not become a series 
of public addresses by experts. It ought to be directed toward 
a common goal. Actually this should become an in-service train- 
ing program for a staff. Perhaps there ought to be committees 
such as the problems and plans committee to identify areas of 
needed research; a committee on new developments in education 
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such as the language experiments of the University of Chicago, 
or others of a similar nature. 

5. Orientation Course. An “orientation notebeok” should be 
repared for the use of members. The new member should be 
allowed time to become familiar with a total organization. Such 
an orientation course would include a manual pertaining to the 
administrative rules and regulations of the board. 

It is important that when a policy has been adopted something 
should be done about it. The army has an expression contained 
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is afraid of nothing not even a new idea. | am not suggesting that 
we make it a point to think up good ideas simply for that purpose 
but contructive original thinking is a most difficult venture. In my 
judgment, we have done an extremely poor job in the educational 
system both at the secondary school level and particularly at the 
college level in causing people to learn how to think. Ours is the 
greatest mission on earth. I do not feel that our people yet 
appreciate the power of education or the importance of education 
in a democratic order. We have a mission to complete. 


in the instructional manual which is excellent - 


-A good officer 


Teaching Nature in New York’s Science Centers 


Frances Westgate Butterfield 


“Mammals are so interesting and surpris- 
ing,” writes Jane Schaefer, a fifth grader from 
P.S. 152 in Woodside, L. I., after spending 
a day with her teacher and classmates at the 
Queens Nature Science Center in Forest Hills 
High School, New York, N. Y. 

Others have written back: “November 9 
was the most exciting day of my life’; “When 
I looked at the snakes, my blood stood still’; 
“Now I tell my friends every time we come 
to a Norway maple tree”; “The planet cut- 
outs in the back of the room were very 
interesting”; “We have a flower we do not 
know. Maybe you can tell us its name”; “I 
tried the experiments at home and they all 
worked”; “The guinea pig didn’t look like a 
pig at all”; “I liked the model of the atom 
very much”; and “The things I liked best 
are the stuffed birds. I wonder how you 
stuffed those birds.” 

These comments suggest but a few of the 
fascinating nature truths that have been pre- 
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sented daily by Allen Burnham, of the Forest 
Hills science faculty, to thousands of Queens 
elementary pupils who have found their way, 
since February, 1945, to the beautiful Geor- 
gian high school overlooking Flushing Bay 
Park on Long Island. 


Grade teachers apply to Mr. Burnham, 


sometimes months in advance, for dates on ™@ 


which they may bring their classes to Forest 
Hills for a day of nature science study. A 
40-minute nature hike from the subway re- 
veals from 10 to 25 natural phenomena, ac- 
cording to the age and mental capacity of 


the group and may include blue jays, downy | 


woodpeckers, starlings, and chickadees; birch, 
pin oaks, poplar, and evergreen trees; earth- 
worm casts or the moon, to mention but a 
few of the possibilities. 

Arrival at the building is carefully timed 
so as not to conflict with movement of the 
3000 Forest Hills students. In one of the ten 
science classrooms, simple experiments are 


vy 


The study of all the sciences in the New York City schools was given an 
enormous impetus by the war. 











The exhibits are placed on open 
shelves and most of them may be 
freely handled by the children. 


demonstrated by some of the enthusiastic re- 
searchers, of which there seem to be many. 
So much interest has been aroused in science 
that 2200 of the student body take it every 
term, when but one year is required for a 
high school diploma. A “mess room” is pro- 
vided for students to use for construction 
work, a vivarium for scientific research, and 
a laboratory for sending out nature supplies. 

On the day of the writer’s visit, a 6B class 
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The science classes use the observations made at the science center for 
study and further experiments in their home schools. 


from P.S. 84, Astoria, were shown by Murray 
Flashner and Donald Feint, Biology 4 students 
of Forest Hills, how to make leaf prints with 
stamp pads; how to remove the color from 
inky water with chlorox; how to make a 
second timer with 39.1 inches of string and 
a weight; and how to float a needle on the 
surface film of a glass of water. 

No one had to be told to sit still or keep 
quiet. The teacher, Mrs. Charlotte Ettinger, 
sat unobtrusively behind her 25 charges, who 
listened and watched with complete absorp- 
tion. The N. Y. board of education film on 
reptiles was even better, but the grand climax 
came with the hour’s visit to the school’s 
science museum. 

“There are only three rules in our mu- 
seum,” said Mr. Burnham. “You may talk 
all you like, but let’s not have any shouting. 
There are other people in the building that 
we must think about. Move around as you 
wish, but don’t run. There’s a lot of glass 
in there and we don’t want anybody hurt. 
Then lastly, do not touch anything ex- 
cept those exhibits marked ‘These may be 
handled.’ ” 

Excitement was intense. Rows of 10- and 
ll-year oldsters filed out in orderly fashion 
but once up the flight of stairs and through 
the double doors of the museum, restraint 
was well-nigh impossible. Butterflies, a stuffed 
stork, a wasp nest, cones and birds’ eggs, 
and trains. “Snakes,” almost squealed Jean 
McEntagert, of Astoria. “I have some gup- 
pies at home,” said Thomas O’Shea, who 
stood before an aquarium of tropical fish. 
Groups clustered around the rats, the guinea 





pig, the alligator, the turtles, the frogs, the 
salamander, the rabbit, the bees, all alive 
and disinterested. 

Moving among the visitors were members 
of Mr. Burnham’s corps of 65 assistants, who 
serve as couriers, printers, carpenters, sign 
painters, collectors, animal caretakers, filing 
clerks, secretaries, and in various other ca- 
pacities. Several are in charge of the neatly 
filed storeroom of additional supplies, future 
“presents,” and material in preparation for 
exhibition. 

Boys and girl hostesses take children to the 
washrooms, bring milk from the lunchroom, 
and distribute to each child at the end of 
the momentous day delightful gifts of sas- 
safras twigs to chew, shells, sweet gum balls, 
or even cast horseshoe crab shells for future 
individual collections. 

Every teacher who comes to the Center 
receives a bird’s nest and often birds’ eggs, 
turtles, rats, bunches of wild grasses or reeds, 
and various pamphlets on the organization 
and care of nature corners, tables or rooms 
of living animals and scientific specimens. 
Loans are also made of live animals, protozoa, 
plants, minerals, laboratory equipment, and 
chemicals. 

More than 6200 pupils from 100 schools 
have visited Forest Hills High School since 
February, 1945. These children have been 
accompanied by 265 teachers, 148 parents, 
and 86 other visitors. The museum is open 
daily with an attendance of 400 to 1000 
weekly from the parent school alone. The 
project has inspired approximately 350 stu- 
dent collections of specimen, seed, nature 
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books, and pictures. The use of microscopes 
has been encouraged and records of bird 
songs distributed. Numerous gardens have 
been planted and cared for after the impetus 
given by these visits. 

A monthly nature science news sheet sent 
out from the Forest Hills Center js being 
reprinted in 65 of the Queens elementary 
schools. Attention is given in the current 
issue to the practical and important problem 
of setting up the Christmas tree. Concession 
to the arts is made in a carefully chosen 
poetry corner. 

Miss Renee Fulton, acting principal at 
Forest Hills High School, stated that the 
purpose of the project, which had originated 
there, was both to share the facilities of the 
building with the community and to stimulate 
scientific curiosity and observation in both 
pupils and teachers. 

A 15 week in-service course for teachers, 
conducted by Mr. Burnham, has been led at 
various times by Dr. Paul F. Brandwein, 
chairman of the Forest Hills Science Depart- 
ment, Marvin Brooks, in charge of nature 
education in the city schools, and other 
specialists on insects, soil conservation, horti- 
culture, and other subjects. Participation is 
limited to one .teacher per school and at 
present the membership is 45. They are 
taught to make terraria, aquaria, leaf prints, 
plaster casts, the care of living animals, and 
nature science exhibitions. They are taken on 
field trips, given demonstrations and supplied 
with bibliographies and other publications on 
the topics concerned. 

A similar project was inaugurated at Julia 
Richman High School in Manhattan last 
September, under the supervision of Miss 
Marion D. Jewell, principal, and Miss Emily 
Topp, chairman of the Science Department. 
Miss Dorothy Oak, teacher in charge, who 
says that she “was brought up in the field 
of nature,” has spent a lifetime collecting 
the excellent exhibition in the Nature Science 
Center there. Her program offers optional 
trips to Central Park and the zoo. Changes 
are made each in the special showings of 
insects and fall flowers, seeds and nuts, shells 
and starfish, corals, sponges and fossils at 
Julia Richman. To date 30 classes from 12 
schools with 818 pupils have attended, usually 
arriving well in advance of their appointed 
hour, 10:15 a.m. Letters of appreciation from 
the embryo scientists express awed interest 
in the armadillo shell basket, ostrich egg, 
dinosaur leg bone, Indian village penicillin, 
and other bacteria. 

Authorized by Dr. Frederick Ernst, super- 
intendent of New York City high schools and 
Dr. Maurice Ames, science supervisor, these 
Nature Science Centers do much toward 
bringing an awareness of natural phenomena 
to metropolitan children. Fourth graders are 
now able to answer such questions as the 
following. Can you? 

1. Which animal has scales and feathers? 
, 2. Which animals have a moist skin even 
when they are out of the water? 

3. Which animals never close their eyes? 

4. Which seed travel by airplane? Which 
by parachute? Which hitch hike? 
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School Board Members as a City School 
Superintendent Would Like to Have Them 


Selmer H. Berg* 


Public School Administration Close to 
Grass Roots 


Administration of the public schools in 
the United States constitutes the most 
extensive grass-root area of governmental 
activity in our country. From the directors 
of the one-room rural school to the board 
of education of a great city, the people 
have by various methods chosen their 
representatives to govern and guide the 
public schools. Furthermore, when major 
programs of educational expansion requir- 
ing tax-rate increases or bond issues are 
proposed, the school boards generally must 
submit these questions to the will of the 
people in a referendum. 

The public schools are governed by 
373,287 board members organized into the 
11,895 school boards.’ Here, democracy is 
at work on its greatest frontier, the ad- 
vancement of humanity through education. 
This task of almost sacred public service 
is entrusted to the school board members. 
And by and large no finer public service 
can be found in our country than the 
stewardship of the boards of education. 

What kind of men and women would 
a school superintendent select for this 
responsibility? From the 1945 study of the 
Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association’ and the Twenty-Fourth 
Yearbook Commission of the American 
Association of School Administrators, we 
have considerable data on certain physical 
or tangible characteristics of school board 
members.? This study is based on 3068 
replies to a questionnaire submitted to 
superintendents in all sections of the 
country. 


School Board Member Profile 


Compared with the average adult Ameri- 
can citizen beyond 25 years old, the typical 
school board member ranks very favor- 
ably. The average adult citizen is 44 years 
of age, the school board member is 48.5 
years; the average income of the citizen 
is $1,500 — the school board member is 
$3,978; in education a fourth of the 
citizens are high school graduates and less 
than 4 per cent are college graduates — of 
school board members, 42 per cent are high 
school graduates and 30 per cent college 


Mr. Berg, who is superintendent of schools at Rock- 


ford, Ill., read this paper before the Administrators’ Con- 
ference, University of Chicago, July, 1946 
1Research Bulletin, N.E.A., Vol. XXIV, No. 2, April 
1946, “Status and Practices of Boards of Education.” 
*School Boards in Action, Twenty-Fourth Yearbook 


1946, American Association of School Administrators, pp 
27-29 


graduates; in the adult population 49.8 
per cent are women and 50.2 per cent men, 
but only 10 per cent of the membership 
of school boards are women. 

Other characteristics of school board 
membership are as follows: 6.7 years, aver- 
age length of service; 3.6 years, average 
length of term of office; 85 per cent are 
elected by popular vote; 74 per cent re- 
ceive no compensation; board membership 


ranges from 3 to 21 members with 5 
members as the average number on a 
board; 12 regular meetings are held per 


year with 6 per cent meeting before noon, 
2 per cent morning and afternoon, 10 per 
cent afternoon, and 82 per cent in the 
evening. 


Best and Worst Features of 
School Boards 

Another phase of this study called for 
listing one or more of the best features 
about the school board, and one or more 
features that seemed unfortunate.* The 
high 12 in frequency of the best features 
were as follows: (1) desirable personable 
qualities of the board members; (2) board 
deeply interested in child welfare and edu- 
cation; (3) board recognized superintend- 
ent’s authority and does not interfere in 
administration; (4) harmonious relations 
among board members; (5) co-operative 
relations between board and staff; (6) 
freedom of the board from politics and 
pressure groups; (7) board is chiefly 
policy making; (8) board is progressive 
and forward looking in its policies; (9) a 
representative board — good cross section 
of the community; (10) ability to make 
sound financial decisions; (11) interest in 
teacher welfare, including good salaries; 
(12) sound program of public relations. 

The 12 highest on the list of worst 
features were: (1) insufficient time at 
meetings given to basic school problems; 
(2) unfortunate personal characteristics of 
one or more members: (3) interference by 
the board in administrative matters; (4) 
influence of partisan politics on board; (5) 
influence on the board of petty complaints 
— opinions of children, friends, etc; (6) 
too rapid turnover in the membership of the 
board; (7) incompetence on the part of 
the board in financial matters; (8) disin- 
terest in, and lack of understanding of, 
school problems; (9) too much reliance 
upon board committees; (10) irregular and 
infrequent meetings; (11) domination of 
the board by one member; (12) size of 
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board not ideal 
for best results. 


too large or too small 


Major Function of School Boards 

This profile of school boards and the 
school board member gives a fine back- 
ground for projecting the essential quali- 
fications of school board members. How- 
ever, we should also review the major 
function of the board of education in 
determining the desired qualities of its 
members. In the days of Horace Mann 
the activity of the Boston School Com- 
mittee was described as follows: “The 
school committee was not responsible for 
the administration of the schools. There 
was no supervision, and no school system, 
as we now know these terms. The school 
committee built the necessary buildings, 
prescribed certain rules and regulations, 
and hired masters to carry them out. Once 
a year a formal inspection by the school 
committee took place. The children were 
examined orally, and a report was made 
as to the condition of schoolwork.’ 

Today the major function of the board 
of education is policy making in the prin- 
cipal areas of the school program: (1) 
educational program, including curriculum, 
personnel, equipment and supplies; (2) 
school plant program — acquiring suitable 
school sites, planning school buildings, pro- 
viding proper operation and maintenance 
of the school plant; (3) financial program 
—planning and maintaining a financial 
program capable of supporting the educa- 
tional needs of the whole community; (4) 
public relations program — educating the 
public to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of educational purposes and needs. To 
carry out the board responsibility of policy 
making for the community’s educational 
needs will require equally broad capabili- 
ties in board members. The task challenges 
the finest, the strongest, and the most 
capable in our citizenry. No set of specifica- 
tions for this important responsibility in a 
democracy can ever be all-inclusive, but 
the good school board member will be 
characterized by certain abilities, attitudes, 
and qualities.® 


Respect for Human Personality 


1. Respect for human personality is an 
essential quality in the school board mem- 


“Then and Now in Education, 1845-1923,” Otis W. 
Caldwell and Stuart A. Courtis 

*Reeder, Ward G., School Boards and Superintendents, 
1944, pp. 2-5 

Research Bulletin, N.E.A.., 
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ber. The public schools must provide for 
all the children of the community; rec- 
ognize the individual differences and needs 
of all pupils; have faith in the potentialities 
of every person; recognize merit in whom- 
soever it may be found. Herein lies the 
basis for the dynamic philosophy of educa- 
tion. It is this same respect for others 
which enables one to co-operate with fel- 
low board members; to be sympathetic 
and understanding of the views and cus- 
toms of various groups in the community, 
the very foundation of a_ respectable 
tolerance. 


Keen Sense of Social Responsibility 

2. A keen sense of social responsibility 
for public service motivates most board 
members. The responsibility is generally 
accepted as a duty to one’s community. 
There must be the single purpose of ad- 
vancing the educational opportunities of 
the community without personal reward. 
Education at public expense is founded on 
the old principle of responsibility for one’s 
fellow men. It is this spirit which brings 
busy men and women to give generously 
of their time, energy, and ability to the 
maintenance of our schools. 


Critical Thinking 

3. The ability to think critically and 
render sound judgment, regardless of per- 
sonal bias or public pressure, stands as a 
prerequisite for any public service. It is 
required in the policy making that looks 
to justice and right principles, and the 
greatest good of the whole community. 
Many a school board member renders 
excellent judgments on issues that are im- 
personal but let it be tinged with the 
influence of some interest close to him in 
a business or social activity and he finds 
it hard to be consistent. The wise board 
member will seek all the facts, evaluate 
them objectively, and act accordingly. 


Alert to Social Trends 


4. A board member must have an aware- 
ness of local conditions and social trends 
if he is to give leadership in the formula- 
tion of sound school policies. There must 
be vision in constructing policies as well 
as votes in adopting policies. It is easier to 
hear the grievances of the offended than 
to voice the needs of an inadequate educa- 
tional program. The skill of the sensitive 
observer and the discrimination of the wise 
judge are needed on the school board. 


. 


Background of Experience 

5. The management of a modern school 
system comprises a business of tremendous 
scope which requires the widest possible 
practical experience and training. Out of 
all the experience that may be gained in 
the ranks of management, in labor, the pro- 
fessions, homemaking, employer or em- 
ployee, that of carrying responsibility is 
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exceedingly valuable for someone assuming 
responsibility on a board of education. The 
man or woman who has carried respon- 
sibility successfully in whatever endeavor 
it may be, will be better equipped than 
the individual with only untried theories 
and ideas. 


Capacity for Confidence 

6. A large capacity for confidence is 
highly essential for any managerial body. 
In delegating authority and responsibility 
to the personnel of the school system a 
board must have confidence in its em- 
ployees. That trust will be reflected in 
greater effort and devotion on the part of 
the employees. School board members must 
strive to recognize constructive achieve- 
ment, giving encouragement and support to 
it. Any institution built on democratic 
principles must have the ingredients of 
mutual confidence in its foundation, 
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Courage of Conviction 

7. Backing up the board member’s fine 
abilities, attitudes, experience, and train- 
ing should be that force of personal char- 
acter that gives an individual the courage 
of his convictions. The ability to be con. 
siderate but firm always elevates and 
strengthens human behavior. Lip service 
is freely given to the important position 
which education ought to hold in oy 
society; we need school board members 
who will stand up and work to attain that 
place for education. 


Model School Board Members 


The school board member who has been 
described in much education literature and 
whom we have been redesigning in this 
paper emerges, after all, as a typical human 
being embodying the desirable qualities of 
the morally strong, well-adjusted person. 


Guidance and the Budget 


W. K. Dunton' 


About a year ago a popular magazine in 
reviewing Traxler’s book on the Techniques 
of Guidance inferred that if the schools of 
America would but follow the pattern sug- 
gested all of the imperative needs of youth 
would be met. 

Most of us have been trying to provide 
some guidance for our students, but are 
sometimes asked ‘“‘How much does it cost?” 

Counseling personnel, whether it be 1 to 
300, or 1 to 600, or one period to 100 
students, costs money. One dollar per pupil 
for records adds up. A dollar a year per 
pupil for tests not only adds, but multiplies. 
However, when the guidance program sub- 
tracts from the dropouts, and divides the 
retentions in half, the net result is a saving 
not only of dollars and cents, but more 
important, in boys and girls. 

The need of high school students for 
occupational information is great, and the 
cost of providing it increases as business 
and industry become more complex. Last 
April the Piqua public schools held a 
“Career Day” that provided reliable, up- 
to-date occupational information at a cost 
so low as to be negligible and with in- 
cidental outcomes that appear to be far 
reaching. 

Piqua is an industrial city of many 
diversified manufacturing interests, yet a 
survey of the students’ occupational aims 
revealed that over a third were looking 
toward the professions while less than 1 
per cent were considering the machine jobs 
that employ more than one third of the 
city’s labor force. The staff, under the 
leadership of Guidance Director W. K. 


‘Director of Guidance, Piqua Public Schools, Piqua 
Ohio 


Dunton, employed school paper feature 
stories, home-room programs, group guid- 
ance meetings, and class references to ac- 
quaint the students with their need for 
occupational information. A check list of 
some 200 local jobs was then given the 
students and each selected five about which 
he would like to learn more. The result was 
a list of 68 job areas in which from 6 to 140 
students were interested. The professions 
and the trades were represented in about 
the proportion of local employment con- 
ditions. Students and teachers then sug- 
gested outstanding persons from business 
and industry who might be invited to serve 
as consultants and a list of 82 names was 
chosen. These persons were invited and all 
accepted, even though some came from 
as far as Cleveland and Cincinnati on their 
own time and at their own expense. Con- 
ference schedules were arranged and all 
students attended five 55-minute confer- 
ences. The day was surprisingly free from 
confusion and appeared to be valuable not 
only to students, but also to teachers and 
consultants. 

A survey conducted as a part of the 
follow-up program revealed that: 

Of the 577 students attending, 456 
thought that the conferences would help 
them plan their lives. Of the 26 teachers 
assisting as presiding officers, 24 thought 
that Career Day should be repeated every 
year. Nine added the voluntary comment 
that they wished they could have attended 
such a program when they were in high 
school. 

Parents expressed even greater satisfac- 
tion with the results. Replies ran from 100 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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Illinois Schools 


Join Conservation Program 


The schools of Illinois are now a part 
of the extensive program set under way by 
the Department of Conservation of that 
state. 

Since 1943, there has been a concerted 
effort to develop the educational aspects 
of the conservation movement in Illinois. 
Today, that program is well under way, 
with results already being observed. 

The Illinois program concentrates on two 
important aspects of school life — the 
pupils and their teachers. Although the 
principal work of the movement falls on 
the Department of Conservation, its suc- 
cess has been due to the co-operation of 
school people, superintendents, principals, 
teachers, and parents, throughout the state. 

In both phases of the Illinois program 
teachers and pupils — the counties of the 
state are the key units, with the county 
superintendents of schools playing impor- 
tant roles. 


The Junior Department of a 
Conservation School 

Each summer for the past three years, 
the Department of Conservation has pro- 
vided two weeks’ training in conservation 
at its beautiful school at Lake Villa, IIl., 
for one boy or girl from each county in 
the state. There are 102 counties and the 
school is run in two sections. 

The boys and girls are chosen on the 
basis of written examinations given them 
by the respective county superintendent of 
schools and, of course, their personal in- 
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All expenses of the Lake Villa school are 
borne by the state. On arrival at the school, 
dormitory groups and dining table ar- 
rangements are made—then the gang 
gets to work! 

Daily classes are held at which lectures 
are given by experts in conservation, for- 
estry, and wild life, both from the state 


rd . 
OO 


Most of the instruction is provided in outdoor classes by means of 
demonstrations of practical conservation methods and devices. 


terests in the movement for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

Final choice is made by a committee 
working with the superintendent. This 
committee is usually composed of one 
school principal or superintendent from the 
county, a teacher, and a representative of 
a county sportsman’s club or conservation 
group. 


A typical summer session class at tbe Illinois Junior Conservation School. 


and national services. Professors from the 
state university also appear on the program. 

The lectures are supplemented by field 
trips to various conservation projects in 
the northern part of the state. The trips 
are made in a special bus owned by the 
department. 

While the two weeks’ program is pretty 
heavy, plenty of time is taken out for 
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A teacher group photographed during a field trip. Farms as well as forests are visited so that teachers may come 
in contact with the practical methods used by average farmers for soil conservation, etc. The typical methods 
recommended by the State Conservation Office are widely utilized throughout the state. 


recreational and social activities for the 
lucky youngsters. 

Since the students come from every 
county, it is natural that the message of 
conservation is carried back to every sec- 
tion of the state. It has been noted that 
the students gain a wide understanding not 
merely of the importance and the value, but 
that they also have an appreciation of the 
tremendous resources of the state and of 
the plans for preserving and developing 
them for the future. 

Although there are no especial obliga- 
tions on the part of the students at the 
school, it is expected that they will carry 


the message of conservation back to their 
home communities. 

Students from the school give talks be- 
fore local school groups, service clubs, and 
sportsmen’s federations. In many instances 
they help organize in their own school or 
some other community unit junior sports- 
men’s or conservation clubs. 

That this work is bearing fruit in Illinois 
is evidenced by the fact that in the spring 
of 1946 the first annual convention of 
Illinois Junior Conservation Clubs was 
held at Springfield with 150 young people 
in attendance. 

To make certain that the conservation 





The daily meals are happy social occasiong. 


school will serve its purpose, the depart- 
ment will admit only high school juniors 
as members of the school at Lake Villa. 


Teachers’ Training Course in 
Conservation 

A 12-day training course for teachers 
of the state is also held at the Lake Villa 
training school each summer. One teacher 
of science or some other related course is 
eligible for the school from each county. 

No examinations are given the applicants 
for its teacher course, and the choice of 
the individual instructor to attend rests 
with the county superintendent acting on 
the advice of principals and city super- 
intendents in his county. 

The summer school supplements training 
courses given through the school year in 
conservation by the county superintendents. 

The 1946 summer school was directed 
by Claud R. Graeff, supervisor of educa- 
tion in the Department of Conservation. 

Usually, teachers attending the summer 
school have interest in the conservation 
program, as shown by their teaching of the 
subject in connection with their regular 
classes or by acting as faculty advisers for 
junior conservation groups in their schools 
or communities. 

As in case of the junior school, experts 
in wildlife preservation and the conserva- 
tion of forests, soil, and other natural 
resources give daily lectures and prac- 
tical demonstrations of the methods and 
practices. 

Livingston E. Osborne, director of the 
department, has expressed pleasure at the 
success of these educational activities and 
feels that they are contributing greatly to 
the educational program of the state. 
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A Question Schools Must Answer — 





What Can We Do About Race? 


People are not born with race prejudice; 
they develop it according to definite prin- 
ciples of learning. Anything that can be 
learned can be unlearned. Expressed more 
positively: if people can learn race preju- 
dice, they can learn the things that will 
give them substantial immunity against 
this social virus. Such emphasis on learn- 
ing is not intended to suggest that people 
with neurosis inspired hatred or with con- 
scious evil intent can be reformed by the 
writer, the editor, the minister, the teacher, 
the political leader, or any other worker 
whose purpose is educational. It is in- 
tended rather to point out that those who 
direct education have a job to do in the 
field of race relations with the large ma- 
jority of people who are well meaning, but 
have been indoctrinated with attitudes 
based on misinformation and erroneous 
interpretations of objective fact. 

The fact that group prejudice is so wide- 
spread is no evidence in favor of the 
common allegation that it is part and parcel 
of human thinking. It takes long years of 
explicit teaching and continuous immersion 
in a social milieu that is rampant with 
implicit teaching to develop race prejudice 
in individuals. A relatively small amount 
of well-directed effort persistently applied 
could undo much of the damage, because 
prejudice against racial and national groups 
is apparently so repugnant to man’s sense 
of right that he nearly always rationalizes 
in justification. Even after years of this 
explicit and implicit indoctrination in prej- 
udice, his conscience bothers him. Hence 
he indulges in rationalization, a psychologic 
term that denotes the process of inventing 
good reasons for the bad ones which are 
the real reasons. The very act of ration- 
alization is evidence of the need for apply- 
ing salve to a troubled conscience. Small 
wonder that rationalization generally ac- 
companies acts of prejudice against groups. 
The lunatic fringe of dealers in group prej- 
udice uses the Hitlerian types of ration- 
alizations which are all too transparent and 
vicious for well-meaning people to accept. 
Consequently, a vogue has arisen for the 
use of less obvious rationalizations based 
on the raw data of psychology and 
sociology. 


Value of Group Intelligence Tests 


One very common device of this sort 
consists of a comparison of the results of 
intelligence tests administered to different 
racial and national groups. The method 
used is to find the average intelligence 
level of one group and compare it with 





Principal, Grover Cleveland School, Chicago, III. 


Milton J. Cohler, Ph.D: 


that of another. When it is found that the 
group against which prejudice exists has 
a lower average intelligence quotient than 
the more favored group, the conclusion is 
drawn that all members of the group with 
the lower average intelligence are rela- 
tively impervious to education, and because 
of their inferiority they are not entitled to 
the normal benefits that modern society 
provides for its more favored members. 

If this process of specious reasoning were 
not a rationalization for prejudice in action, 
the approach would be entirely different, 
since several more reasonable inferences 
could be drawn from the results of intel- 
ligence tests. We could infer, first of all, 
that these differences between groups could 
be due to factors entirely unrelated to the 
original nature of the groups; rather to 
some environmental influences to which one 
group is subject more than the other. For 
example, it has been definitely established 
that there is a substantial correlation be- 
tween socioeconomic level and intelligence. 
Hence, before any comparison between 
racial or national groups can be made, it 
is necessary to see that each group is drawn 
from comparable socioeconomic levels. To 
compare averages on intelligence tests se- 
cured from two groups differing in skin 
color, without taking into account the fact 
that an unselected sample of each group 
may give us two groups differing substan- 
tially in social and economic opportunities, 
is to invalidate any conclusion inferred 
from the comparison. Furthermore, people 
who live segregated from the dominant 
group in a particular society live in a 
vastly different culture, even though they 
may reside in the same geographic loca- 
tion at the same time. There is ample 
evidence from studies of isolated groups in 
Europe, as well as mountain people and 
Indians in this country, that cultural differ- 
ences invalidate intelligence tests for group 
comparisons. Intelligence tests standard- 
ized on samples of the population of a 
white American culture are very probably 
unsuited to the measurement of the in- 
telligence of unselected groups of Negroes 
who have not been permitted to participate 
substantially in the experiences offered by 
that culture. 


Individual Variances in Ability 


The lack of validity of intelligence tests 
for comparing two groups living in different 
cultures is not the only major question to 
be raised when averages are used. It must 
also be borne in mind that there is enor- 
mous variability within each group. This 
range within each group is much larger 
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than the average difference between the 
groups. Hence, there is always a substantial 
number of Negroes who rate higher on 
intelligence tests than many of the white 
people with whom they are compared. We 
find gifted Negroes and ungifted whites, 
just as we find gifted whites and ungifted 
Negroes. If estimates of educability were 
to be based solely upon the results of in- 
telligence tests, there would be no need for 
finding group averages. We would simply 
select for maximum educational opportuni- 
ties those people who showed the greatest 
promise according to intelligence tests, and 
disregard entirely any question of skin 
pigmentation. If intelligence is to be the 
criterion, why bring in such extraneous 
factors as the average score secured by the 
people of a given race, religious preference, 
or financial status? Let it be just intel- 
ligence — or add to this factor any others 
that are related to aptitude. Whenever 
extraneous factors are brought in one can- 
not escape the conclusion that they are the 
raison détre for the comparison; and that 
comparative averages on intelligence tests 
are merely the giving of an ostensibly good 
reason for the real one — which is preju- 
dice. And if we ourselves are to avoid the 
pitfall of indulging in prejudice-in-action 
we must temper all comparative psy- 
chologic data with the underlined under- 
standing that the variability within a given 
group on the trait under discussion is so 
great that any general conciusion based on 
group averages must do violence to the 
truth with respect to a large number of 
individuals in that group. 

Too low (or too high) an average on 
intelligence tests is not the only psy- 
chologic deviation with which minority 
groups are charged. Various other traits 
which are alleged to be socially undesirable 
are attributed to groups which are the 
objects of prejudice. Negroes are frequently 
charged with certain acts characteristic of 
people who are overaggressive. Psychologic 
studies have demonstrated that aggressive- 
ness is largely a reaction to frustration. One 
who is interested in remedies, not in plac- 
ing blame, will readily see that people 
subject to continuous frustration beyond 
the measure meted out to other members 
of society would have to be more than 
human not to develop more than average 
aggressiveness. However, it must be borne 
in mind that the aggressiveness is the re- 
sult of frustration and is in no way causally 
related to racial characteristics. The plain 
fact is that the same society which imposes 
the conditions that beget the objectionable 
amount of the particular trait in a given 
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group blames that group for reacting per- 
fectly normally to the imposed conditions. 
The solution is obviously not to inflict more 
frustration, but to remove the excessive 
frustrations that cause the unwanted excess 
of aggressiveness. 


Origins of Group Traits 

Imposing upon a minority group con- 
ditions which cultivate differences and then 
blaming the minority for making them- 
selves conspicuous through the deviations 
thus imposed is such an ancient and com- 
mon practice that it is uncommon for even 
intelligent people of good will to identify 
instances of this social habit. For example, 
clannishness is attributed to Jews, even 
though Jews are often blamed for trying 
to foist their presence upon the activities 
and living space of the dominant group 
which does not want them. To be simul- 
taneously seclusive and obtrusive is an 
achievement that can take place only in 
the imagination of the person suggesting 
the existence of this anomaly. Such a 
social achievement cannot exist in fact, 
even though there may be some apparent 
basis for the observation. When Jews try 
to enter groups based on their interests 
they are often rebuffed on the basis of 
their Jewishness, A sufficient number of 
rebuffs will eventually cause any individual 
to withdraw to a society where he is 
accepted.. Hence the appearance of 
clannishness. 

If each one of the allegedly undesirable 
psychologic traits attributed to national 
or racial groups were subjected to a similar 
kind of analysis, it would be found that 
the trait is not related to national or racial 
origin, but to the psychologic environment 
in which the group has lived. The more 
constant the environmental influences are 
for a particular group, the more generally 
will the particular trait appear in that group. 
Thus if a certain racial group is universally 
and continuously subjected to a particular 
kind of environmental influence, members 
of the group will acquire typical action pat- 
terns which superficial observation attrib- 
utes to race, when in reality the trait is a 
normal reaction typical of all human beings 
who happen to be subject to the psychologic 
forces which motivate this group. The real 
problem again boomerangs to the dominant 
group which rationalizes its sociologic fail- 
ures by blaming a people who are treated 
differently for being different. 


No, it is not in the faults or group 
tendencies of the objects of prejudice that 
the sources of the difficulty will be found. 
Nor will the literature which alleges to 
prove the superiority or inferiority of any 
national or racial group help us much. It is 
in the motives of the person having the 
prejudice that we must look for the real 
rationale of the psychologic mainsprings 
of that prejudice. 


Like the heroes of Shakespearean 
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tragedy, man possesses a tragic flaw in 
character. It arises from man’s powerful 
drive to social approval. Adler comes close 
to describing it in the inferiority complex. 
Each person experiences frustration to his 
aspirations. He looks about him and sees 
other people who have acquired more social 
approval and sense of achievement, and 
he desires a place to rest the blame for his 
sense of relative failure. Logically enough, 
people with very limited potentialities are 
the ones who are most likely to believe that 
they have not reached full flower. Hence, 
they are the ones who are most disposed 
to project their sense of failure and in- 
feriority upon people other than themselves. 
They seek comfort in two ways: by hating 
those who have achieved, and by degrading 
large groups of people to a level below 
their own. The simplest way to do this is 
to assign inferiority to a whole class of 
people. Thus the hater acquires status 
merely by belonging to a favored group, 
without any need for personal achieve- 
ment. With such a ready-made formula for 
achieving self-esteem, frustrated people 
easily accept a scapegoat for their troubles. 
With such receptivity they adopt, as their 
own, thinly veiled rationalizations of 
prejudice against whole groups of people. 
The groups most easily susceptible to being 
victimized for this purpose are those that 
are least powerful and most identifiable 
as separate groups. 


Three Educational Tasks 

The job of education in contributing 
toward a remedy for this difficulty is three- 
fold. People must first be taught that one 
may rise only on the basis of his individual 
worth, that no amount of real or imaginary 
superiority of a group with which one may 
identify himself can compensate for any 
lack of individual achievement on his own 
part. Second, people must be taught to take 
pride in the good things of their own cul- 
ture, not to defend its shortcomings just be- 
cause it is their own. Sufficient confidence in 
the worth of one’s own culture makes it un- 
necessary to derogate others for the purpose 
of compensating for a sense of inferiority. 
Third, there must be education in other cul- 
tures so oriented as to demonstrate the fact 
that each one has some worth-while contri- 
bution to make. It is extremely important to 
avoid invidious comparisons between cul- 
tures, since such comparisons are unscien- 
tific and tend to place the stamp of inferior- 
ity on the out-group. The emphasis should 
be upon the normality of difference and the 
great value in having the advantages of this 
diversity to draw upon. Schools have made 
only a beginning in exploiting the possi- 
bilities in the study of literature and the 
social sciences with such an orientation. 
Nor have the dramatist, the newspaper and 
magazine feature editor, and other adult 
education leaders taken advantage of their 
opportunities to increase the number of 
men of good will through such intercultural 
education. It should be noted that an 
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economy of abundance in which every 
person could more nearly approximate the 
ideal of the fullest fruition of his poten- 
tialities would render crucial aid in redyc- 
ing the amount of frustration that many 
people experience every day of their lives. 
The security achieved for individuals 
through in-group solidarity is a source of 
one motive to prejudice. We see the oper- 
ation of this drive in clear relief at protest 
meetings. Most of us have attended mass 
meetings designed to promote a cause or 
register a protest. In coming away from 
these meetings many of us have had the 
feeling that the only people reached were 
those who attended because they were 
already convinced. Such a meeting is not 
futile, however; for it provides the people 
who attend with strength achieved through 
a feeling of solidarity with a numerous, 
like-minded group. Since the feeling of 
unanimity serves as the psychologic stim- 
ulant, any breach of this solidarity destroys 
the effect. Hence, if anybody at such a 
meeting rises to suggest that he feels 
differently about the cause, he is usually 
treated with disdain or outright hate. Such 
is the position of the person who is some- 
what different from the dominant group in 
society. He is looked upon as a threat to 
the solidarity of the in-group and is treated 
with hatred and contempt. Hence, mere 
differences become the object of hatred. 


Diversity of Culture in America 

The remedy for this fear-based prejudice 
is an educational one. And the method lies 
in creating an in-group that comprises all 
Americans. It appears possible to orient 
Americanism education in such fashion as 
to create an ideal of diversity as an Amer- 
ican virtue. People could be educated to 
look upon the cultivation and respect of 
diversity in culture as constituting a mark 
of Americanism. Just as an expressed belief 
in democracy carries public approval, a 
belief in the desirability of differences 
could become an attribute of Americanism. 
Education could teach people to take pride 
in that diversity and to frown upon the 
weaklings who are so much in need of the 
refuge of uniformity that they identify 
difference with inferiority. 

The galaxy of motives associated with 
economic and social competition constitute 
a very important source of group prejudice. 
Formerly, when production of goods and 
services was limited by our technical 
capacity, and people competed for the 
inadequate amount that could be produced, 
there may have been some practical, if 
unfair, motive for group prejudice. Now 
that production need be limited only by 
potential demand and the ability of our 
society to organize that productive ability, 
group prejudice is actually a destructive 
solution of economic problems. When an 
individual is characterized by an action 
pattern that causes him to adopt destruc- 
tive solutions to his problems, psychiatrists 

(Concluded on page 85) 
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The School Nurse Can Help the School 


Gertrude E. Crom well 


If one were to state the most important 
function of a public school nurse, the two 
words Aealth education would suffice; 
health education in an unique and different 
meaning than is customarily given to the 
term. Perhaps no other individual in a 
school has so great an opportunity to 
spread functional health education in each 
of her personal contacts and specified du- 
ties. The very nature of her professional 
preparation and services gives her the 
chance to confer upon those who seek her 
help a better understanding of their health 
needs. The realms of service for the school 
nurse are the children, their parents, and 
their teachers as well as those members of 
the community who should help to pro- 
vide needed child health services. 

A general assumption exists that children 
who come to school are well and healthy. 
Would that this were true, but statistics 
prove otherwise. Some 23,000,000 children 
are enrolled in our elementary and high 
schools and while figures vary, a general 
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estimate indicates that 13,000,000 children” 


suffer from a physical handicap of such 
severity as to hamper schooling. Among the 
more serious physical handicaps are the 
4,000,000 with poor vision, 1,000,000 more 
who are deaf or hard of hearing, 373,000 
orthopedic cripples, 1,250,000 with low vi- 
tality, and 200,000 with epilepsy. These 
figures do not include an estimate of the 
large number of children who are mentally 
handicapped or who come from such poor 
home environments as to render the ordi- 
nary schooling they receive inadequate and 
ineffective to an appreciable extent. But 
from both these groups of children come 
the social misfits and chronic malingerers 
around whom it is necessary to plan most 
of our social programs. If the nurse worked 
with these children alone, her services in 
the school would be most worth while. Of 
course the worth-whileness of such help de- 
pends on the nurse’s understanding of the 
situations as they arise and the means of 
handling them. This requires special ad- 
vanced preparation beyond her basic nurs- 
ing course. 


Needs of “Normal” Children 


Not long ago somebody remarked that in 
order for a child in school to have any in- 
terest shown in his health, he first must 
have something wrong with him. The so- 
called normal child is the neglected child 
and is one of the sixty per cent who re- 
putedly have nothing wrong with them. Can 
the nurse do anything worth while in this 
area? The problem of course here is to 
keep these children from acquiring serious 
health problems and poor health habits. 
This perhaps is the more intangible and 
less well-defined part of the nurse’s work, 
but is no less important than serving the 
obviously handicapped child. How does she 
proceed? 

Once upon a time open-air schools and 
special services for malnourished children 
were considered vital parts of a good school 
health program. Some years later these were 
evaluated by experts and the decision 
finally reached that if they were good serv- 
ices for handicapped children they were 
equally good and necessary for all children. 





Routine Inspections for Signs of Illness are Important. 








The Nurse can help the Reading Expert. 
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The Nurse can watch lighting and seating conditions for Good Health 
(G. E. Co. photo). 


Thus steps have been taken and recom- 
mendations made to inculcate the worth- 
while features of the open-air school and 
special nutrition services into the entire 
school program. Interest in the school en- 
vironment which includes those building 
features of light, heat, ventilation, and wa- 
ter supply are being given increased at- 
tention by administrators, medical people, 
engineers, and nurses. The effect of the 
school environment on sight and hearing, 
the spread of communicable diseases, fa- 
tigue and nervous stability are now consid- 
ered important to all children in the school. 
The nurse in her daily contacts with teach- 
ers and children has the opportunity of 
helping each person who uses the school 
plant to understand and make the best use 
of the facilities which are provided. 


Nurse and Parent 


Parent education has been going on ever 
since one parent talked to another about 
their children. This goes on today when 
Mary’s mother tells John’s mother what 
helped Mary when she had the croup. But 


since 1902, in some communities parents 
are telling one another that “the school 
nurse helped me understand the kind of 
care Mary needed. Why don’t you talk to 
her about John?” While the nurse is not 
trained to diagnose illnesses or prescribe 
medicines for children, she has the oppor- 
tunity of counseling with parents about 
ways of preventing illness, securing expert 
medical care when ill-health has not been 
prevented, and of teaching simple home 
nursing and child care techniques. She 
counsels with parents and teachers about 
communicable disease controls, which in- 
cludes preventive treatment, isolation peri- 
ods, quarantine laws, and methods of 
spread. She also helps the parents under- 
stand the health programs of the school 
and the needs for parental co-operation in 
making improvements. 

The school nurse learns of the homes and 
family problems of the children and should 
be able to help a teacher or principal un- 
derstand some of the difficulties many of 
the children face in adjusting to school sit- 
uations. A new baby, an illness of the 
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mother or father, deaths of family mem- 
bers, poor family relationships, and bad 
health regimes all have their effect upon a 
child and his reactions to the rest of the 
world. These the teachers and nurses must 
a if they wish to help a boy or 
girl. 


Dangers of Routine 

The nurse in a school of course has cer- 
tain routine duties which all too often oc- 
cupy a greater percentage of her time than 
they should to the exclusion of an effective 
parent-teacher-child health guidance pro- 
gram. These routine duties include record 
keeping, assisting the school physician, 
weighing and measuring, eye testing, and 
audiometer testing. Such duties are measur- 
able and tangible so the nurse who does not 
understand the unusual opportunities she 
has for health education, or whose superior 
officer is overly anxious to show measurable 
results is apt to let herself become buried 
in the security of the tangible. Thus the 
schools often think of the nurse’s work as 
an office job, first aid rendered, and judge 
of whether a child is sick enough to go 
home or well enough to return to school. 

The records and measurements are nec- 
essary to the total health plan, but as an 
end in themselves they are useless. They 
may be the factual motivation which leads 
to action and intelligence but only if the 
nurse can interpret the true meaning of a 
record to the person who can most success- 
fully put the information into active use for 
health improvement. This is health educa- 
tion at its best: accurate knowledge put to 
use for the improvement or maintenance of 
a given situation. We have turned from 
thinking of health as recovery from an ill- 
ness to the concept of maintaining all 
which is involved in maintaining a maxi- 
mum state of well-being for the individual 
and society. The true implications of the 
nurse as a health educator are not as yet 
sufficiently visualized to make her a really 
potent factor in many school health 
programs. 


A STUDY OF SCHOOL SESSIONS IN 
WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


A study of the length of school sessions in the 
elementary grades in a number of Wisconsin 
city school systems has been conducted by Alex- 
ander Georgiady and Leslie W. Johnson, of 
Superior, Wis. The study covered schools in 57 
cities and included 14 communities with less than 
5000 population; 13 cities of 5001 to 10,000 
population; 15 cities of 25,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion; and one over 100,000. 

The study indicated that in the school systems 
studied, the vast majority of the primary schools 
held morning sessions of 2 hr. 16 min., to 3 hr. 
in length, and afternoon sessions of 2 hr. to 2 
hr. 45 min. 

The greatest number of intermediate grades 
met for morning sessions of 2 hr. 31 min., to 3 hr. 
15 min. The afternoon sessions were from 2 hr. 
to 2 hr. 45 min., in length. 

In the upper grades, the greatest number of 
morning sessions were 2 hr. 46 min., to 3 hr. 30 
min., in length. The bulk of the afternoon ses- 
sions ranged from 2 hr. to 2 hr. 45 min. 
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The Altoona Solution of the Problem of — 





Extra Compensation for Teachers 


Who Direct Student Activities 


To satisfactorily reimburse teachers who 
help conduct student activities in addition 
to their regular class assignments has been 
a difficult and long-standing problem for 
school boards and superintendents. The 
teachers themselves often protest that the 
assigned teaching and student activity load 
yaries too sharply within a group both in 
the time and effort demanded. The grant 
of higher annual salaries or added payment 
to those assigned to athletic activities and 
failure to give additional reimbursement for 
those assigned to other activities have not 
improved the feeling among the teachers 
themselves. Every teacher in a high school 
should be interested in extraclass activities ; 
he certainly has an obligation to help in 
some phase of the program which is a 
definite part of the student’s education. 
However, teachers’ salaries have not taken 
into account the fact that student activ- 
ities require certain skills and experiences 
not possessed by all teachers, that some 
student activities do not dovetail into the 
regular classwork, that certain activities 
outside of classroom work are a heavy 
responsibility, and that some activities are 
more time consuming than others. 

All these facts were forcefully presented 
to the writer when he assumed his present 
position late in 1943. He was faced with 
approximately fifty applications for teacher 
salary adjustments, the majority of which 
dealt with compensation for extraclass and 
student activities. Some of the requests had 
been acted upon by the Altoona board of 
school directors and some were being held 
for future action. The board had considered 
each application separately, granting or 
refusing aid on what it thought just and 
right. The task was unfinished because the 
decisions had been made without reference 
to a set of basic considerations. Some dis- 
satisfaction existed among the teachers, and 
it was clear that favorable action on all the 
applications would have required too large 
an expenditure of money to keep within the 
budget. Some of the teachers whose applica- 
tions had been held in abeyance came in for 
interviews to press their cases. Some cases 
had long histories while others were new. 


Search for a Policy 
A study of the local situation showed 
that thinking must be directed toward 
developing a broad policy and a systematic 
scale upon which decisions could be made. 
A basic philosophy that would help meet 


_.. 


Superintendent of Schools, Altoona, Pa. 


Harry L. Kriner, Ed.D." 


the situation was unknown and inquiries 
to superintendents throughout the country 
brought to light no plan or policy that 
might be addpted. 

A plan which seemed to embrace prin- 
ciples pertinent to the local situation was 
worked out and presented to the board. 
The proposal set up a standard teacher 
load, and sought to establish an equivalent 
value between actual teaching and extra 
class activities, with a separate pay sched- 
ule for student activities work conducted 
in excess of the established teachers’ day. 
The board gave the superintendent en- 
couragement to proceed in working out 
such a policy with a teacher committee. 

The Altoona Education Association, at 
the request of the superintendent, 
appointed a committee of seven teachers 
to work with him. The committee surveyed 
the entire teaching load and the activity 
program to ascertain the number of hours 
taught by the more than two hundred high 
school teachers and the number of hours 
given annually by the respective teachers 
to various student activities. The amount 
of time listed for various activities by each 
of the teachers was subjected to a review 
by other informed teachers, and a common 
agreement was reached on a reasonable 
number of hours which should be devoted 
to each activity. This was not easy in all 
cases because of the time which the spon- 
sors of some activities need for planning 
their work as well as for meeting with the 
students. After the number of excess hours 
needed for each activity was established, 
the problem of responsibility was consid- 
ered. It was agreed that some activities 
carry a greater responsibility than others 
and that the compensation deserved by a 
teacher should be considered on the basis 
of responsibility as well as number of 
excess hours. Setting up the degree of 
responsibility had to be determined collec- 
tively and rather arbitrarily. A scale which 
ranges from one to four was set up by the 
committee, and these degrees of responsi- 
bility were arbitrarily assigned to each stu- 
dent activity, after which teachers and 
especially those engaged in the activity 
were consulted. In other words, the degree 
of responsibility attached to each activity 
has been approved by the teachers them- 
selves. 


The Program Adopted 
After the report had received the 
approval of the teachers, a committee of 
the board.,met with the teacher committee 
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and the superintendent to discuss the entire 
proposals. The board committee felt that 
it was a very worthwhile project and in 
turn presented it to the school board at 
a regular meeting where it was unanimously 
adopted. 


The program adopted reads as follows: 


1. The following plan applies to classroom 
teachers who are engaged in special activities not 
connected with regular classroom teaching. 

2. Teachers who are scheduled to teach less 
than 50 per cent of a regular teaching load are 
considered administrators. These individuals 
should be entitled to extra compensation for 
excess hours in any school activity which is 
not a part of their specific duties as part-time 
administrators. 

3. As a normal assignment of classroom teach- 
ing, the Altoona School District expects all 
teachers to teach or instruct students at least 25 
scheduled teaching hours per week. 

4. In addition to the scheduled classroom 
teaching load, a teacher may be scheduled for at 
last 10 hours of student activities per week, such 
as home room, study groups, or clubs. 

5. Thirty-five hours will be considered a full 
teaching and activity schedule per week. Any 
additional hours in which a teacher is engaged 
in school activities not connected with the regular 
ae assignment may be considered as excess 

ours. 

6. In determining the salary schedule for stu- 
dent activities, the degree of responsibility for 
each extra activity will be a factor for consider- 
ation. Responsibility considers all factors usually 
involved in administration. In the senior high 
school 4 shall represent the highest degree of 
responsibility and 1 the lowest. A representative 
committee has set the degree of responsibility and 
agreed on the number of excess hours for each 
activity. 

7. In the junior high school 3 shall represent 
the highest degree of responsibility and 1 the 
lowest. 

8. Index for Compensation. To find the figure 
which shall be used as a basis for compensation, 
multiply the total number of excess hours for 
the school year by the degree of responsibility 
for each activity. 

9. Salary Schedule. The amount of salary for 
the activity will be determined by the place 
where the index figure falls on the “Hour- 
Responsibility Index” table below. 


Salary Schedule for Student Activities 
Hours-Responsibility 


Factors Salary 
ed OOS OE Re $ 0 
BOMEEE bcccisvevudicbonnes 50 
BOOEE “nr'ctnds cbeeadiedneun 100 
ge i ETE OTP eT Te ee 150 


With each 100 increase a $50 increase in salary. 
10. During the first five years if a teacher is 
engaged in any extra student activity, the 


reimbursement will be on the graduated scale 
as follows: 


Per cent of salary 

as shown in table 
First two years.......... 80 
Second two years......... 90 
SONNE Feccaccersvebe 100 
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11. Illustrations of how the schedule operates: 


Responsi- 


Activity School schedule Excess hours bility Index Salary 
Intramural athletics Full schedule 292 1 292 $100 
Sponsor of Horseshoe (yearbook) One free period 150 3 450 200 
Supervisor of student senate Two free periods 150 3 450 200 
Assistant football coach Full schedule 300 2 600 300 


Application of the Schedule 


Each free period is the equivalent of 180 
hours. Thus a teacher engaged in an activ- 
ity which requires 300 hours would have 
only 120 excess hours provided he were 
given one free period from actual class 
assignment. This scheme works as an in- 
centive for teachers to have full schedules 
rather than to ask for a release from the 
teaching of classes because they are as- 
signed to a student activity. 

The teachers assigned to the following 
activities are included in this schedule: 
football coaches and assistants, basketball 
coaches and assistants, track coaches and 
assistants, baseball coach, sponsors of 
intramural sports conducted for boys and 
for girls, directors and managers of athle- 
tics, sponsors and assistants of the year- 
book, sponsors and assistants of school 
newspapers, sponsors of the handbooks, 
sponsor of student senate, sponsor of class 
organizations, and directors of bands. For 
the band no excess hours are allowed for 
the work which falls within the regular 
day’s assignment. However, the high school 
bands are used in various civic parades and 
appear in many community activities for 
which excess hours are granted. Where 
activities are a definite part of the regular 
teaching assignment, such as those con- 
nected with the orchestra, other musical 
organizations, clubs, and dramatics, excess 
hours are not computed. Teachers are em- 
ployed under contract to conduct these 
activities as part of their regular classwork. 

This schedule has been in effect for two 
years and apparently has met a definite 
local need. The teachers and the board 
members appear to have confid-nce in the 
schedule and have followed it because it 
eliminates bickering and bitterness in the 
establishment of additional pay for extra 
work for student activities. 

The test of any such program probably 
is found in the way it works with athletic 
activities. Last spring when a new head 
basketball coach was to be employed, there 
was much agitation in the city to engage 
a man at a high salary. However, the board 
in setting up the pay for the new coach 
stood firmly by the established salary 
schedule for this activity. 


Teacher Participation a Help 


The claim is not made that the schedule 
will cure all the ills involved in a student- 
activity or extraclass program. No doubt 
there are certain phases of the schedule 
which will need to be changed. Possibly the 
greatest help in its creation and adoption 
was the participation of the teachers them- 
selves. This participation has enabled the 
staff to see the problems faced by the 





various directors of activities, and has made 
them more tolerant and understanding. 
When the teachers learned what the head 
football coach has to endure by way of 
criticism, long hours, work in all kinds of 
weather, and responsibility for injury not 
only on the field but in travel, they were 
not so envious of the coach’s pay. On the 
other hand, the athletic coaches found that 
sponsoring a publication or handling cer- 
tain student organizations is not all pleas- 
ure. Possibly the program should be re- 
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viewed, and parts of it revised every three 
to five years in order that the teachers may 
continue to better understand and appre- 
ciate the entire problem. 

Since the inception of this program 
many requests have come from different 
parts of the country for an explanation of 
the schedule. It should be pointed out that 
the plan as presented probably could not 
be adopted to any other school system but 
that it needs to be modified to meet local 
situations. During the past years several 
school systems have adopted schedules 
patterned after the one explained. Perhaps 
after their experiences over a period of 
time are pooled, a very worth-while modi- 
fication will evolve in a field of administra- 
tion which is filled now with difficulties. 


Factors That Determine Professional 
Advancement in the Shoreline 
School District! 


Ray W. Howard’ 


Why was he selected for the job? To serve 
as a suggestive procedure in the consideration 
of those factors which determine professional 
advancement of an individual in the Shore- 
line public school system, the classroom teach- 
ers, the supervisory and administrative staff, 
and the board of directors have worked out 
together the following outline of important 
considerations which should guide the super- 
intendent’s office in its recommendations to 
the board of directors. 

1. Capacity for growth 

a) Has the individual reached his maximum 
attainment in professional work? 

b) Is he interested in seeking new ways of 
doing things? 

c) Is he mentally alert? 

d) Is he interested in bigger and better 
things because of the challenge that presents 
itself, or for the materialistic rewards therein? 
2. Professional spirit 

a) Does he possess a sense of high idealism 
for his work? 

b) Is he familiar with and does he foster 
development of the professional code of 
ethics? 

c) Has he enthusiasm for his work? 

3. Influence of personality 

a) Has he a definite personality, not nec- 
essarily radiant or buoyant, but definite? 

b) Does he show signs of strength of 
character? 

c) Does he show sympathetic appreciation 
of problems? 


1The Shoreline School District is located in ‘northern 
suburban Seattle, and is one of the. ten largest districts in 
the state of Washington. It is one of Washington’s newly 
reorganized school districts. Six small school districts were 
combined to create the Shoreline system. 

A total of 4502 elementary school childern are educated 
within the district, and some 1500 junior-senior high school 
children are being sent out of the area to neighboring 
schools. A $6,000,000 building program has been planned 
by the district involving two junior high schools, a senior 
high—vocational school, two elementary schools, and an 
administration — transportation building. 

*Superintendent of Schools, Shoreline, Seattle 55, Wash 


d) Has he a maturity of judgment? 

e) Do you enjoy talking with him? 
4. Professional knowledge 

a) Has he recent and adequate subject 
matter knowledge of his field? 

b) Does he show evidences of current read- 
ing along a fairly broad plane? 

c) Is he interested in getting the facts? 

The school administration of the Shoreline 
District, operating under clear instructions 
from the board of directors as found in the 
board’s manual of policies and administration 
has stressed its desire to share administrative 
responsibilities with all staff members on the 
basis of sound logic. However, it is maintained 
that we must each assume the responsibility 
for which we were employed. The concept of 
mutual sharing of our respective delegated 
responsibilities does not imply the relinquish- 
ing of said responsibilities in the sharing proc- 
esses. To realize the finest concept of the 
democratic processes functioning in a repre- 
sentative form of government is the aim of 
the school district. Toward this end responsi- 
bility must be centered. In the final analysis, 
it is the willingness to share responsibility on 
all levels which offers the best opportunity 
for the improvement of a program of educa- 
tion. 


ttt. ._san..elen._ len... 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Is it not true that in even the larger com- 
munities members of the school board seek 
to administer the school? They employ a 
superintendent, but they often tell him what 
to do rather than have him tell them what 
should be done. 

No governing body should be a rubber 
stamp, but no college president and no su- 
perintendent of schools can do a thorough 
job unless he is given a free hand. being held 
accountable always for results. The govern- 
ing board should. of course. determine poli- 
cies. — W. R. Boyd, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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It is unusual in a public school system to 
find manual arts in all the primary grades. 
It is more unusual to see shop rooms set aside 
for this work, where every boy and girl 
throughout the first five grades receives in- 
struction for at least a forty-minute period 
once a week. 

Yet such is the case in District 107 of 
Highland Park, Ill., where pioneering in this 
field took place some years ago with the com- 
plete approval of the board of education. 
Bringing any noticeable change into tradi- 
tional school routine requires vision, persua- 
sion, and permission — running in that order. 
Rarely is it a result of demands of the public, 
for the public, generally speaking, is inclined 
to judge schools and educational methods 
largely in terms of its own experiences, and 
since each one is confident of his own ability 
to get around in adult life, any big change 
in school planning seems, to him, relatively 
unnecessary. 

And vision alone can’t swing things very 
far in a new direction. The wisdom of the 
school board makes possible the forward 
movements in our schools. By their under- 
standing support of the educational philoso- 
phies of the superintendent and his teaching 
staff (who usually are the first to foresee the 
need of changes) the school board sets in 
motion what might otherwise remain merely 
an idea. 


Physical Growth Benefits 

In the discussion of the objectives and 
benefits of such work the physical growth of 
the child should receive emphasis, for in the 
past the need for any such training has been 
given too little consideration. The growth of 
each child is an acknowledged two-way af- 
fair, mental-moral and physical, and while 
schools have been deeply concerned with the 
first, the latter has received a Topsylike 
treatment. It is urged that a proper balance 
between the two be established at the outset 
of school life and be maintained throughout 


it. Fingers, hands, and arms should be trained © 


from the beginning so that any child can saw 
across a board or nail on the roof to a dog- 
house with as much skill and assurance as he’d 
have in throwing a ball or hanging by his 
heels from a jungle gymnasium. And far from 
being a separate subject sitting complacently 
on the other side of the scales in this busi- 
ness of balanced growth, the work should 
have the closest possible tie-in with all the 
daily life interests. The mind should plan, and 
the hands bring the plan into actuality. Crea- 
tive opportunities abound in woodworking, 
for when the mind moves the muscles move 
too, and the desired balance comes into focus. 
It was the idea of earlier, better, muscular 
~ Teacher, Highland Park, III 


Yes! Manual Arts for Primary Grades 


Lawry Turpin’ 


co-ordination that was the original motivation 
for the manual-arts program. Among _ its 
many benefits, we still consider it immediately 
most important. 

In Highland Park the setup is this: There 
is a special shop room in each school, with 
a special teacher in charge. Previously, this 
instructor had taught upper grade manual 
arts but had become convinced that its in- 
troduction should come at the earliest pos- 
sible time, and with as much informality as 
possible. 


Shop Equipment is Simple 

Each shop is equipped to care for 15 chil- 
dren at a time. This, of course, is with eye 
to the value of individual creative work. If 
the groups are larger much is lost in teacher- 
pupil discussion of ideas and the various ways 
of making them tangible. Keeping groups to 
this size (or preferably less) is accomplished 
by dividing the home room in half in such 
manner as to give the room teacher a chance 
to do other individualized work with the re- 
maining half. 

Equipment for these primary shops is 
simple yet adequate. No knife-edge tools 
such as planes or chisels are used, for the 
children merely design, saw out the parts, file 
and sandpaper all edges, and paint the finished 
product. These tools hang in each shop: 


15 coping saws 

4 crosscut saws 

1 ripsaw 

10 hammers 

10 half-round wood files 


8 clamp vises 

6 try squares 

1 screw driver 
1 tin snips 


Some nails, sandpaper, glue, stain, and 
paint complete this part of the equipment. 

Because the coping saw is the number one 
tool, and because building muscular co-ordi- 
nation is a chief goal, special but simple cop- 
ing-saw benches have been made, two to each 
shop. They are low, boxlike tables, with four 
boards nailed to the underneath side of each 
top, each board being six inches wide by three 
feet long, and notched with a V at both ends. 
On these protruding boards the children place 
their work, holding it down with one hand 
while they saw with the other. The benches 
are about one foot eight inches high, seven 
feet long, and two feet wide. Their tops are 
hinged so that the storage space in the box 
may be utilized. 

Besides the coping-saw benches, where the 
major portion of the work is done, are two 
traditional workbenches with large attached 
vises, These are desirable but not dire nec- 
essities if it is a question of having, or not 
having, a primary shop. We worked happily 
for years without them, but later more 
happily with them. A low paint table, a sal- 
vaged affair, completes the furnishings, which, 
when once assembled, lasts indefinitely. Cop- 
ing-saw blades are about the only item of 
tool replacement, and that is remarkably 
small. 

The woods used are basswood, wallboard, 
and lath, with anything else that we can lay 





House numbers gave our class an opportunity to exercise the widest 
originality in design and finish. 
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This corner of the shop shows the simple work table ond 
storage cabinets. 


our hands on legitimately. Orange crates and 
apple boxes are sawed apart and provide both 
thick and thin pieces. Lath is a favorite 
material and used both full and half width. 
It has multiple uses and is economical besides. 
Tin from tin cans serves for metal tap- 
ping projects. The speed with which this can 
be applied to hot dish holder, plaques, or 
book ends makes tin tapping very popular. 


Interesting Things Made 

The work of all five grades includes group 
and individual problems. The group problems 
usually stem from home-room interests or 
needs and give children opportunity to plan 
work together, to execute it with regard for 
the work of others, and to learn to take and 
give kindly, honest criticism. For example, 
even the school lunchroom has been helped 
out by these primary workmen, for a fourth- 
grade class built a double tray serving cart, 
on casters, to gather up the soup bowls. A 
large dollhouse was made for a children’s 
hospital by a fifth-grade class and was com- 
pletely furnished by another. A merry-go- 
round, about two feet in diameter, that had 
every animal numbered, made learning multi- 
plication tables a pleasure; addition and sub- 
traction had their places in the sun with a 
“mystery” bus with movable passengers on the 
seats. Large boxes, appropriately painted, and 
equipped with casters for easy transporta- 
tion from room to room, house the primary 
rhythm band instruments A working model 
of one of the Sault Ste. Marie locks demon- 
strated clearly how boats are lifted or lowered 
from one level to another. A group studying 
coal mines built a cross section of a mine 
with elevators that took the cars from vein 
level to surface and down again. Booths and 
counters for stamp selling were constructed; 
large toys were made for less fortunate chil- 
dren —all this and more, by concerted group 
effort. 

The decisions of what to make for individ- 
ual work are effected by many things, like 
spring, Christmas, or the instructor, who does 


some plain and fancy guiding toward things 
which will give the child or the group the 
particular experiences needed. It may be for 
a maximum amount of measuring, like log 
cabins, or it may be to emphasize proportion 
and design, like a refreshment tray that will 
be in as good taste ten years in the future, 
as now. 

Reading, too, often determines the thing 
to be made. Those studying farms make 
barns and silos; those involved with trans- 
portation turn out boats, buses, and airplanes, 
though no reading is ever needed to stimulate 
the last mentioned. Swords and shields follow 
the knights-of-old stories as night follows 
day; and the reading of old Norse tales brings 
Norse ship models to life. 

Spring produces nesting shelves, birdhouses, 
garden birds, please signs for newly seeded 
lawns, parkway house numbers; and as the 
weather warms, beach clogs and garden 
markers. : 

Christmas is the bulging-to-bursting season 
for ideas, ranging from little wooden gold 
fish for the baby’s bath, to pipe and gun 
racks; from hors d’oeuvre trays to door stops 
to cigaret boxes to hat stands; from corner 
shelves to book ends to hurricane candles to 
doll furniture; from sewing boxes to bird 
feeding trays. The list could go on and on. 


Program Graded but Not Set 

But when asked “which grades make which 
projects” we must answer that comparatively 
few are kept within definite grade levels. The 
informality of our procedures make it pos- 
sible for the child to create the thing needed 
with a crudeness or a skill in direct relation 
to his own stage of individual development. 
For instance, the farm wagon that a fourth- 
grade boy chooses to make is, and should be, 
a better planned and executed piece of work 
than that of the second-grade child making 
a wagon also, but the educational growth 
and satisfactions to the child along the way 
are relatively the same. 
There is no set program for the shopwork. 
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The work table is made of pine or any available soft wood. 


It could not be stated, grade by grade, what 
will be done in a semester except in the broad 
terms of “emphasis on measuring in third” 
or to say “emphasis on group work in the 
fourth” and on “design in the fifth” with 
“toys in first and second.” The first graders 
do, however, start their woodworking careers 
with a definite problem, a top. This simple, 
quickly finished toy gives them experience in 
sawing, drilling, glueing, and painting right 
off the bat, and spinning it adds to their mus- 
cular skill. The whole thing gives the instruc- 
tor a fair notion of each child’s aptitudes and 
difficulties. From then on the interests of the 
group or the individual are followed. 

No marks or grades are given for this work. 
They are not needed, for evaluation takes 
«place conversationally, both along the way 
and when the work is finished. Where so much 
of the creative element is involved, compari- 
sons of accomplishments (which raise their 
ugly heads with marks) are to be avoided. 


More Jobs Done by Younger Children 

Five to ten projects are made by each 
child each year, often many more. The 
younger the child the larger the numerical 
output, for the interest span is shorter and 
the satisfactions must come quickly. But all 
work should have a real use and place in the 
child’s life, none of it should smack of “busy” 
work. 

Woodworking is an excellent medium for 
the correlation of art, social science, reading, 
and arithmetic. With the experiences of con- 
struction comes the gradual establishment of 
better work habits, something that carries 
over into the years ahead. 

At the end of the fifth grade the children 
leave the primary workroom to go into the 
upper grade manual arts shop. Here they take 
up the use of all the tools, and do machine 
work on the lathe, band saw, and circular 
saw. Electrical work, home repairs, and vari- 
ous forms of general craftwork broaden and 
enrich their experiences. 

The cost of such a setup? The initial tool 
cost, based on a shop to accommodate 15 
pupils would be approximately $50. Two cop- 
ing-saw benches would add another $50. If 
traditional benches were used, the double 
ones would cost around $40 each, and the 
single ones $24 each. 

Material costs vary directly with the 
amount of Scotch ancestry of the instructor. 
(Concluded on page 83) 
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School Liability and the 


California Courts Victor L. Jepsen™ 


Throughout most of the United States the 
common law principle prevails that a school 
district or a school board is not, in the ab- 
sence of specific permissive legislation, sub- 
ject to liability for injuries suffered by pupils 
or others during and in their attendance at 
school. 


A Massachusetts court states the rule:? 

No private action, unless authorized by express 
statute, can be maintained against a city for the 
neglect of a public duty imposed upon it by law 
for the benefit of the public, and from the per- 
formance of which the corporation receives no 
profit or advantage. 

Arguments for immunity stem from his- 
torical precedent, but have developed modern 
theories for justification. Perhaps the most 
important is that tort damages may well cost 
the state so much that educational facilities 
might be impaired.? 

The West early pioneered in progressive 
liability legislation. Washington placed a stat- 
ute® on its books which allowed suits in court 
actions against the district for “injury to the 
rights of the plaintiff arising from some act 
or omission of such county or other public 
corporation.” The Washington law was 
amended in 1917* limiting suit of accidents 
caused by other than athletic contests. 

California leads the nation :n the liberality 
of legislation permitting suit for injuries sus- 
tained on school property. Section 2801 of 
the School Code states:° 


Boards of school trustees, high school boards, 
junior college boards and boards of education, 
are liable as such in the name of the district for 
any judgment against the district on account of 
injury to person or property arising because of 
the negligence of the district, or its officers or 
employees, provided, however, that a verified 
claim for damages shall have been presented in 
writing and filed with the secretary or clerk of 
the school district within ninety days after such 
accident has occurred. Such claim shall specify 
the name and address of the claimant, the date 
and place of the accident and the extent of the 
injuries or damages received. 


Notwithstanding this liberality of right of 
suit permitted against the state, not a single 
district in California has been financially im- 
paired or embarrassed by this statute. J. F. 
Weltzin, writing in THe AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Boarp JOURNAL, 1932, forecast a great increase 
in school cost arising from such right of suit.® 
Although districts now pay liability insurance 
charges, the total damage costs have been 
insignificant. The necessity of proving negli- 





*Palo Alto, Calif. 

1Hill vy. Bostom, 122’ Mass. 344, 345, 23 Am. Rep. 
332 (1877). 

*The whole series of doctrines is disproved in Rosen- 
— “Liability for School Accidents,”’ Harper, N. Y., 

*Rev. Statute No. 950-951, 1869. 

‘Law of 1917, Rev. Statute No. 4706. 

"School Code of the State of California, 1937. Sacra- 
mento. Section 2.801, p. 91. 
*Auenican ScHoot Boarp Journat, May, 1932, p. 31 


gence, and the other legal considerations which 
act to safeguard the school district, have held 
the number of court awards low. 


Legal Considerations 

What are the legal provisions and techni- 
calities surrounding the meaning of the word 
negligence, and what defenses protect the 
district? 

Negligence and Reasonable Care and Pru- 
dence. Negligence consists in the failure to act 
as a reasonably prudent and careful person 
would under the circumstances involved. Neg- 
ligence will not arise unless there is a duty 
toward the person which duty is disregarded. 
The teacher must act toward the child as 
would a reasonably careful and prudent par- 
ent. If a reasonably prudent person should 
anticipate danger, then failure to take the 
necessary precautionary steps constitutes 
negligence. 

Unavoidable Hazards. Certain unavoidable 
hazards of play and exercise exist where 
even the most careful and prudent caution 
could not prevent accidents. The question to 
be asked is not, “Did he foresee the accident?” 
but “Should he have foreseen it?” Only in 
the latter case can negligence be charged. 

Negligence Not Sole Criterion. Negligence, 
even though proved, must be reasonably con- 
nected with the resultant injury. In legal 
terms this is called the proximate cause of 
the injury. Three other defenses, (1) Vis 
Major (Act of God), earthquakes, storms, 
fires; (2) Assumption of the Risk, the rule 
which applies in athletic events; and (3) 
Contributory Negligence, the failure of the 
injured person to act as would a reasonably 
prudent person under the circumstances for 
his own protection, also operate to protect the 
district. 


Extent of Accidents and Claims 

In the 10-year period, 1932-42, only 35 
cases for damages against school districts 
reached the superior courts of California. This 
is a negligible number compared with the 
number of accidents which occur. It is pos- 
sible, judging from those reported in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, that the total 
number of accidents on school grounds in the 
state may run as high as 75,000 each year. 
The fact that in 10 years only 35 have 
occasioned court action at once disproves the 
most forceful argument against this privilege. 
Clearly the right to suit is not abused in 
California, and has not impaired the finances 
of any district. Although individual claims 
granted by the courts amount to from 5 to 
30 times the amounts settled for out of 
court, the total has been small. 

E. Fuller, Jr., writing in 1941,’ analyzes 


TAwertcan ScHoot Boarp Journat, October, 1941, p. 
29. 
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the court and out-of-court settlements of 
damage claims. Los Angeles, between 1924 
and 1939 had 23 cases settled out of court, 
and 16 cases settled by court action. The 
out-of-court settlements averaged $90, and 
the court settlements $2,584.48 per claim. It 
is apparent that when cases come to court 
the amount of damages claimed is much 
greater. San Francisco, with about 75,000 
average daily attendance, paid $17,259 in the 
period 1934-39. More than half of this was 
due to one large judgment. Out-of-court 
settlements are consistently small. The city 
of Stockton between 1934-39, with an average 
daily attendance of 10,540, paid out $1,208.50. 

A matter directly related to the cost of 
damage claims is that of insurance. Pattington 
says that large systems may save over 50 per 
cent of liability insurance costs by insuring 
themselves. He argues that it is potentially 
dangerous for small schools to do this, but 
if the saving in large schools is 50 per cent, 
certainly a state system embracing all schools 
may be of great economic value. 

In Los Angeles, for instance, a survey was 
made over a 16-year period ending in 1936, 
and. the conclusion was reached that if the 
Los Angeles School District decided to carry 
public liability and property damage insurance, 
the premium for one year would be three 
times greater than the total loss experienced 
over a period of 16 years, or an expenditure 
of $1,120,000 for $27,000 worth of protec- 
tion.® The matter of liability insurance is one 
which requires a great deal of further study. 
As the states broaden their liability laws, 
systems of state insurance can undoubtedly 
reduce the net costs of the added liabilities. 


California Court Decisions 

The 35 California decisions handed down 
between 1933 and 1942 are summarized below. 
Space does not permit a briefing of the cases, 
but the general rules resulting are analyzed. 
Full reports on all cases may be found in 
the Pacific Reporter (Cal. App.), and sum- 
maries are available in the Yearbooks of 
School Law, edited by M. M. Chambers. 

Athletic Class Activities. Three cases were 
handed down, only one of which was decided 
against the school district. No suits occurred 
involving students participating in organized 
athletic contests. Insurance is carried by 
schools especially for formal athletic contests. 
Principles involved in the three cases are 
summarized below: 

1. Accidents due to latent or hidden illness 
or weakness, when unknown to the authorities 
even after physical examination, are not 
grounds for liability. 

2. Accidents arising from participation in 
ordinary games such as basketball, baseball, 
volleyball, and other types of gym classes, 
do not ordinarily constitute grounds for suit. 

3. Accidents arising from participation in 
specially teacher devised difficult tumblinz 


§ Pattington, M. G., “Let School Boards Reconsider In- 
surance Programs,”’ AmeRICAN ScHoot Boarp JouURNAL, 
110:46, May, 1945, 

Cate, “State Insurance for Public Liability and Prop- 
erty Damage.” Proceedings of the 26th Annual Meeting 
of the National Association of Public School Business 
Officials, 1937, pp. 233-240. 
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exercises may constitute grounds for suit, and 
such activities should be carefully scrutinized. 

Class Activities (Other Than Athletic). 
Seven cases reached the courts, which ren- 
dered decisions against the districts in three 
instances. When injuries occur in the class- 
room, about the only general rules which apply 

. are that the district or the teacher may be 
held liable only when the teacher has failed 
to act as a reasonably prudent person would 
under the circumstances. The fact that the 
teacher directed the student to do something 
not in itself inherently harmful, or that the 
student has been harmed by an unusual ac- 
cident in the classroom, is not in itself suffi- 
cient reason for damages. 

Condition of Grounds. Three cases are in- 
volved, in two of which the district was held 
liable. When potentially dangerous conditions 
around the school property are allowed to 
persist, the school is normally liable. 

Play Activities. Six cases reached the courts, 
and three were decided adversely to the dis- 
tricts. Teachers on the playgrounds should be 
careful to exercise prudent and thoughtful 
care in the supervision of activities. Po- 
tentially dangerous practices should not be 
allowed. Supervision is an especial duty pre- 
scribed by law, and teachers or administrators 
derelict in this may be held responsible. 

Traffic on School Grounds. One case came 
up three times, and the final decision held 
that schools are negligent if prudent traffic 
regulations are not maintained on school 
grounds. . 

Transportation. Five cases reached the 
courts, with three decided adversely for the 
district. School bus drivers must exercise more 
than reasonable prudence in driving buses and 
looking out for children both inside and 
outside the bus. They become, in effect, 
guardians of the children in their care. Teach- 
ers should be extremely careful in all matters 
pertaining to the use of autos or trucks. 

No Verified Claims. Five cases were thrown 
out because verified notice of the accident 
was not formally filed with the school district 
within 90 days of the date of the accident. 
There seem to be no exceptions to this rule 
in so far as the time limit is concerned. 
However, in one case a mailed letter, al- 
though not formal or verified, served -as 
sufficient notice. 


General Summary 

Although few cases have come to court, 
and only about half of these were decided in 
favor of the plaintiff, it must be emphasized 
that the teacher and administrator, in Cali- 
fornia, are legally liable for the care of the 
children entrusted to them. A few points are 
worth remembering : 

1. When accidents occur the administrator 
should immediately make a report to his 
school board. This report should contain 
depositions from employees, students, and 
others who may have witnessed the accident. 
The place should be marked, the name of 
the supervisor responsible for the area noted, 
the extent and cause of the injury set forth. 
A careful report helps prevent accidents and 
may prevent a court trial. 


2. The teacher and administrator should 
be aware of their liability. Few are adequately 
informed as to the extent and nature of their 
responsibilities, Adequate supervision before 
and after school, and during intermissions is 
extremely important. Playground accidents are 
most common, and damages have been most 
generally allowed for such accidents. 

3. The teacher and administrator bear a 
direct legal responsibility for rendering first 
aid. This necessitates adequate training of 
teachers, and immediate action in case of 
accident. 

4. Safety programs and in-service train- 
ing for both pupils and teachers constitutes 
an effective safeguard against accidents. Mis- 
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haps are frequent; they occur in every school. 
Often tragic fatalities have occurred simply 
because the school was not prepared for what 
happened. 

The trend is toward a more liberal inter. 
pretation of school liability. The cost of this 
has not been found excessive in California. 
The injured now has a better chance of 
recovery, not only in California where court 
decisions are yearly becoming more liberal, 
but even in those states where no permissive 
statute yet exists. The administrator bears the 
legal as well as the moral responsibility of 
making his school safe for the nation’s 
children. 


A Bus Driver Speaks His Mind 


Southwell Mimms 


Someone has wisely said that “you can’t 
understand the feélings of men who work 
with their hands unless you, too, have done 
it.” Well, the same principle applies to bus 
driving. Unless you’ve driven a bus yourself, 
you'll never know exactly what a bus driver’s 
attitude is toward his job. You may think you 
know, but you don’t. And I think you should 
know. Driving a school bus is a most respon- 
sible job. You school-board members and 
school superintendents hire the drivers and 
try to see that they obey the rules and regula- 
tions which you impose upon them. In order 
for you to understand and appreciate them 
better (and when you do this you'll get better 
results out of them), I’m going to make a 
brief analysis of the average bus driver’s 
attitude, and what he expects in the line of 
cooperation from the principal and the school 
board. 

It must be understood from the first that 
the majority of the drivers are in their last 
year or two in high school, or have recently 
graduated, and that few if-any of them intend 
to make bus driving a career. To the average 
driver it is a two or three-year job, and four 
or five at the most. He takes the job because 
he wants to finish school; because he wants 
to go to college; or because he can’t find any- 
thing better to do. The idea of getting married 
on the job and raising a family never enters 
his mind. He’d blow up at the mention of 
supporting a family on the average bus 
driver’s wage. And here you have, I think, 
two outstanding factors in molding his atti- 
tude toward his job: (1) He doesn’t intend 
to drive any longer than he can help. (2) The 
job doesn’t usually pay enough to be anything 
but a temporary job. 

Hence the average driver is far from proud 
of his job. He harbors an unspoken resentment 
against a system that will employ him to 
assume so much responsibility for so little 
pay. About all he wants to do is to keep from 
having a wreck. He knows if he ever has one 
he’s finished. Aside from that, he doesn’t 
usually care how many bus regulations he 
breaks. The idea of injustice is present, and 
he does things that are not always conducive 
to safe driving. He says, “When they pay me 
enough I'll do everything they say — gladly. 





Until then, there are a lot of things they 
say I have to do that I can get by without 
doing.” Out of this attitude have undoubtedly 
come some of the worst bus wrecks. Pupils 
have been run over as they got out of the 


buses; expensive county-owned equipment has - 


been damaged and ruined; buses have gone 
unpolished for long periods; and thousands of 
gallons of gas have been wasted. 

If the counties can’t possibly pay the driv- 
ers any more, then they can at least apologize 
to the drivers when they hire them. (There 
are, of course, a few states and a good many 
counties which have made magnificent strides 
forward in offering their drivers better pay, 
etc., but their number is in the minority). 
They can at least explain to the drivers that 
they should pay them two or three times more 
than they do, but that they can’t unless more 
money can be gotten, etc. After duly explain- 
ing this, they can offer the drivers the alterna- 
tives of not taking the job, or of taking it 
with the understanding that they will do their 
very best. 

But this is not enough. Even if the drivers 
didn’t think that they were being used as a 
“good thing,” it is natural for them to tend to 
slide past the laws as the school term progresses. 
A driver’s maximum speed may be only 30 miles 
an hour at the beginning of the term, yet the 
same driver will be “floor-boarding” the gas at 
the end of the school year — holding it on 40. It 
doesn’t matter in the least to him that local 
school and state laws prohibit him from driving 
over 35, The longer he drives the faster he drives. 

Then at the beginning of the term he carefully 
sees that each pupil who gets off the bus at a 
stop is safely across the highway before he pulls 
off. All right. This is exactly what he should do. 
But as the months roll by he becomes lax. Then 
one afternoon he glances in his mirror as he 
shifts te second and sees a speeding motorist 
smear one of his late passengers for a hundred 
feet along the highway. Such wrecks have hap- 
pened in more than one state. Some years ago a 
driver in the South allowed the pupi's to go 
around behind the bus and cross as he pulled 
off. In this instance there happened to be 4 
vegetable truck stopped behind the bus, and 
when the little boy and girl saw it they went on 
down past it and started to cross the road from 
behind it. The bus had already pulled off. mind 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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(Left) The assistant superintendent of schools, H. L. Harshman, head of the department of extended school services 
which includes the division of counseling, interviews a veteran concerning his training received in a high school out- 
side Indianapolis, or perhaps in the Armed Forces Institute. When correspondence is necessary to bring the veteran's 
educational records up to date, secretaries assist the veteran by writing it. 

(Right) The director of counseling, J. Fred Murphy, has direct charge of the counseling and guidance of veterans. 
Under his general supervision, each of the Indianapolis public high schools (seven in number) has a corps of trained 
teachers to give guidance and counseling service at the school. Shown above, Mr. Murphy has a personal conference 
with a veteran regarding his educational and vocational plans. 


The Indianapolis Public Schools 


Give Service to Veterans William A. Evans 


Anticipating that many youths inducted 
into military service before completing their 
high school work would want to acquire their 
high school diplomas, and that many other 
returned veterans would need specialized vo- 
cational training, the Indianapolis Public 





Schools began in 1944 to formulate plans 
whereby the public school facilities could be 
made most helpful to returning servicemen. 

Counseling services in each of the city’s 
seven public high schools were geared up for 
increased business and the administrative 


staff of the department of extended school 
services, which includes the division of coun- 
seling, was enlarged and in readiness to give 
services to veterans. Before the war ended, 


many veterans were coming back to the 


schools for counseling, testing, and training. 


(Left) Dozens of ex-G.l.’s take batteries of tests at the central school office under the supervision of trained assist- 
ants in the department of extended school services. After preliminary testing, they proceed, with counsel, to make 
their plans. Some are able to get high school diplomas by taking the General Educational Development Test, Form A. 
For others, the test results are forwarded to the college or university they wish to attend. 

(Right) Individual counseling is available to each veteran at each of the high schools of Indianapolis to assist the 
veteran in choosing the courses best suited to his needs and interests. Here a high school counselor, himself a veteran 
of World War Il, is talking things over with a returned serviceman. 
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(Left) Group counseling for veterans is a regular feature of the service given in the high schools. Shown above is a 
group of veterans meeting, as they do daily, with their sponsor teacher. Here they discuss informally their educational 
problems, receive announcements, report attendance, and have opportunity to confer with each other. G.I.’s make 
good students; are usually seriously trying to complete their educational training as rapidly and effectively as possible. 

(Right) After a period of refresher courses for individual preparation, some veterans take equivalency examinations 
as do those shown above. Counseling services, which include the planning for home study, are available to any person 
above high school age. If the veteran passes the equivalency examinations satisfactorily, he may obtain a high school 
certificate of graduation. This procedure helps veterans who cannot enroll in regular day or night high school courses 
but who are able to carry on a home study program. 


procedure. The individual needs of each 
veteran are paramount in projecting his edu- 


During the past scheol year, more than 3000 
veterans have received this service in the 


staff through close contacts with industry and 
labor. The public schools are responsible for 


Indianapolis schools and more than 1000 were 
enrolled in the day or evening high school 
classes or in apprenticeship training. 
Counseling service is given at the central 
school office and at each of the high schools. 
Batteries of tests are administered and the 
veteran is assisted in planning his educational 


cational and vocational plans. Through con- 
ferences and supervisory methods and by 
means of flexible training opportunities, each 
veteran continuous assistance in 
achieving his goals. 


receives 


Acceptance of veterans for apprenticeship 
training is expedited through the public school 


the preliminary approval of on-the-job train- 
ing programs given by industry. 

Financial assistance to veterans is offered 
through the services of the schools’ business 
director who, by appointment by the Veterans 
Administration, acts as a bursar for the state 
in advancing veterans’ loans 


(Left) Here a class of veterans is shown receiving instruction in mathematics at an evening high school. Many veterans 
work during the daytime and go to school at night. All types of instruction, academic or vocational, are offered in the 
evening schools of Indianapolis. 

(Right) Some G.I.’s want apprenticeship training, instead of, or in addition to formal academic or vocational training. 
In co-operation with labor and industry, Indianapolis school officials organize apprenticeship classes in related work 
and with the approval of the state veterans’ administration, enroll and instruct the veterans. Shown above is a 
group taking related work in painting and decorating. 
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(Left) Conversational Spanish is a course which attracts many ex-service men and women. Shown above, the head 
of Arsenal Technical high school’s modern language department is teaching the group to speak in the manner of our 
Latin neighbors. 

(Right) Among the dozens of types of vocational training offered in the evening or day high schools is training in 
refrigeration service. Above is shown a group of veterans enrolled in this type of training. Besides courses leading to 
vocational certificates or high school diplomas, the Indianapolis high schools offer pre-employment training in school - 
and supplemental training in school or on the job. Courses of the latter type are given in industrial plants with the 


full co-operation of industry. 


Through the counseling services, the veteran 
is given an understanding of the training op- 
portunities offered, the vocational and edu- 
cational tests which may be helpful to him, 
his opportunities under the federal laws, and 
the possibilities of acquiring a high school 
diploma through the General Educational 
Development Test, Form A, and the procedure 
for obtaining a high school Certificate of 
Graduation through equivalency examinations, 
as provided by the Indiana statutes. Follow- 
up service is given the veteran by the coun- 
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The use of pupil progress reports, report 
cards, or reports to parents on the growth of 
their children in school have changed with 
the coming of newer ideas in education and 
in many instances with the improvements in 
policy of administration of individual schools. 
There was a time, some two decades ago or 
more, when many elementary schools used the 
percentage system in making reports to par- 
ents, and secondary schools used the five-point 
idea borrowed from the universities. Unfor- 
tunately some elementary schools still use this 
antiquated model of informing parents how 
their children are progressing in school, and 
some secondary school people still believe in 
the mystic application of the bell-shaped 
curve in giving grades 

Co-ordinator of 
Bakersfield, Calif 


Secondary Education, Kern County 


seling staff to appraise the individual’s need 
for educational adjustment and the extent to 
which his personal goal, educationally and 
occupationally, is being attained. 

The veteran may enroll in one of the two 
night high schools, or in the regular day high 
schools, or in a special school for veterans 
conducted at the Arsenal Technical High 
School; he may take apprenticeship training, 
on-the-job training either in business or in- 
dustry; he may take the G.E.D. Tests in 
order to obtain a diploma. or he may, with 


guidance, work out a home study course upon 
the completion of which he may obtain the 
high school graduation equivalency certificate. 
Individual and group counseling and tutoring 
are available by experienced teachers, many 
of whom are themselves veterans of World 
War II. 

The philosophy underlying the entire pro- 
gram of services for veterans is simply to help 
the veteran decide what he wants and needs 
in educational or vocational training, then 
help him get it 


Say What We Mean 


Edward Nix' 


The fallacies and disadvantages of such 
reporting frequently have been pointed out. In 
the first place, one would think that the pur- 
pose of the pupil attending classes, perform- 
ing the duties imposed by the teacher, and 
surmounting other hurdles was to get grades. 
It is, where a halo is placed over grades. Here 
grades are used for negative motivation, 
punitive purposes, and miscellaneous weapons 
depending upon the whim and personality of 
the one with power to grant them. A normal 
pupil attending school where such a web of 
pressures exist and therefore conscientiously 
desiring to make high grades is forced to be 
a hypocrite. For Miss A, who insists on neat- 
ness in work as a major factor in giving good 
grades, the pupil must submit neat work. For 
Mr. B who insists on the right answers with- 
out regard to how these were achieved, the 





pupil also complies. And to Miss C who must 
have her feminine ego satisfied, the pupil is 
required to be unduly courteous, smile at the 
proper time, and all but fan the hot air for the 
would-be Niobe. To each teacher, the pupil 
shows and concentrates on a different facet or 
trait of behavior. 


Why Such Uniformity? 

A second fallacy or misconception associated 
with marking of the heirloom type is that of 
uniformity in classroom procedure. In many 
schools and classrooms today, it is assumed 
that all pupils must achieve or nearly reach 
the so-called norm for their grade level. Per- 
haps this assumption has developed from the 
misuse of standardized tests. At any rate, one 
finds some leaders of young people in our 
educational institutions who firmly believe 
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that by the end of the eighth year pupils 
should reach a 9.0 grade placement in reading, 
or an 11.0 grade placement in social studies 
at the close of the sophomore year. Nothing 
could be farther of attainment under normal 
conditions. The norms and means of standard- 
ized tests mean just that. They are established 
experimentally because part of the scores ob- 
tained to establish means fall above and below 
the average. An average would have no mean- 
ing without such a dispersion. A normal school 
population of 2000, therefore, when given 
standardized tests would be expected to show 
the same dispersion of scores as that obtained 
by the test makers. 

Along with this misconception of expecting 
uniformity in reaching a mean score is that of 
giving identical “assignments” to all in the 
class: 20 verbs today, 15 adjectives tomorrow, 
25 problems in one kind of addition today, 
and 25 different kind tomorrow. Some United 
States history teachers have used the same 
and only book, revised of course, for twenty 
years. Their assignment for the second Thurs- 
day of January has been pages 180-186, a 
practice followed conscientiously for at least 
fifteen of those twenty years. 

Uniformity as such is not the major aim in 
education. Pupils do not come to class with 
the same needs. A physician would never think 
of giving the same prescription for all sufferers 
who have an ache on the right side of the 
body. And long ago, we set aside the idea that 
all 12-year boys should be five feet tall. The 
fact is no two individuals are alike. To turn 


Teaching Teen 
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out uniform models of human machines would 
certainly be disastrous to our economy of 
interdependence — a trend which is likely to 
continue. Yet, many give marks on the basis 
of achievement or proximity to this supposed 
concept of uniformity in the classroom. 


Remember the Pupil 

Third, there is a discrepancy between what 
a teacher believes are the aims, purposes, etc., 
of a curriculum area and the means used in 
grading. To some, English is designed to im- 
prove the cultural background of the student, 
to others mathematics is supposed to help a 
pupil think, and to still others old English 
literature is designed to lift one from the 
depths of materialism to the heights of ideal- 
ism. Then when the time arrives to give marks 
the same individuals think of neatness in 
work; they remember the “yes” boys and 
“ves” girls, and they do not forget whether 
homage was paid themselves. 

What is needed is the development of a 
reporting system which is consistent with what 
is to be measured and in which the areas of 
measurement agree with the aims and purposes 
of instruction. Second, there is need of giving 
attention to the individual pupil as a develop- 
ing personality in terms of himself rather than 
norms, grades, uniformity, and subjects as 
end results. These are tools. Finally, in teacher- 
pupil relationships the focus of attention 
should be upon the needs of the pupil rather 
than the occasional whims and fancies of 
the teacher. 


Agers to Drive 


L. A. Barrett! 


During the school year 1945-46, nearly two 
hundred teen agers in the senior high school 
of Salida, Colo., were taught to drive auto- 
mobiles in a co-operative experiment con- 
ducted jointly between the Colorado Highway 
Patrol and the Salida public schools. 

As a preliminary to the driving course, the 
students in the entire high school listened to 
a lecture on traffic laws, speed laws, proper 
kinds of signals, and other factual material 
presented in an all-school assembly by Captain 
C. R. Cotton of the Colorado Highway Patrol. 
Pupils were asked to take notes on the lec- 
ture after which they were given a test on the 
material covered. The few pupils who failed 
the test the first time were given another 
lecture covering the points they had missed. 

In groups of four students, senior high 
students who wished to learn to drive were 
sent to a large field behind the high school 
building where three Colorado highway patrol 
men and three highway patrol cars were as- 
signed to duty for a period of five days 

Each quartet was given actual instruction in 
the car by the patrolmen after which, one at 
a time, they drove the cars with the patrol- 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Salida, Colo 


men as passengers through a simulated high- 
way which wound in a figure-eight shape 
through a “Stop Street” and a “U turn” and 
finally into a parking space. 

On either side of the highway, were erected 
four-foot posts lightly tapped into the ground 
and should a fender hit any of them they 
fell easily. Pupils who knocked down more 
than two stakes on the complete driving 
course were asked to go through the course 
again. 

Many of the pupils became so proficient in 
driving that they applied to the county court- 
house and obtained drivers licenses from the 
proper county official. Many other pupils 
who had driven a little were able to learn the 
intricacies of “backing” into parking spaces 
and maneuvering a car in difficult places. 

The fact that Salida, a town of 5000 per- 
sons has not had a motor fatality for a period 
of four years and only one in a period of ten 
years has made the community very motor- 
safety conscious hence the idea of teaching 
pupils to drive was hailed by city officials as 
a very profitable course. Parents, have 
been loud in their praise of the course ac- 
cording to Dr. L. A. Barrett, superintendent 
of schools. 


too, 
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Caring for 
Children’s Eyes and 
Teeth 


The school children of London, Ohio (5000 
population) have during the past seven years 
received dental and ophthalmological care 
through the co-operation of the schools, the 
health nurses, and the local Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Funds for the dental clinic in 
which indigent children have had the services 
of an experienced dental surgeon, and of the 
eye clinic which has provided expert medical 
care, glasses, etc., have been raised by the 
young businessmen of the community. 

All children of London are regularly ex. 
amined at school by the nurses of the Madison 
County department of health. The annual 
physical examination is intended to discover 
conditions which may interfere with growth 
and general health, and particular attention is 
given to defects of the eyes, ears, and the 
teeth and to other difficulties which will ham- 
per normal progress in education. Thus gen- 
eral checkup is supplemented by weekly 
examinations for illness — fever, colds, conta- 
gious diseases. 

Supt. J. J. Hartley, the principals, and the 
teachers of the London public schools co- 
operate with the nurses and the clinics in help- 
ing with the examinations, keeping the records, 
and tying in the examinations with the health 
instruction and physical education program. 
The program has been a distinct success as 
is shown by the improved condition of the 
children’s teeth and the consequent reduction 
in the number referred each year to the 
dental clinic. 

Following the annual examinations of the 
teeth and eyes of the children, the nurses 
prepare for each defective child a “tooth re- 
port card” or an “eye report card” to be sent 
to the parents. These reports are supplemented 
by a letter from a committee of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce urging that the chil- 
dren be taken to the family dentist or eye 
doctor for further care. It is made clear in 
the letter that the welfare of the child de- 
mands this attention. It is also made clear 
that any family which cannot afford the nec- 
essary dental or medical care may arrange for 
it through the school. Both teachers and nurses 
assist in the follow-up in helping provide 
parents to meet their obligations. 

The complete dental and eye examinations 
and the follow-up care are made _ possible 
through funds supplied by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Funds for the services of the 
dentist, the ophthalmologist, supplies and 
medicines, glasses, etc., are raised by the 
group through an annual “Charity Edition” 
newspaper, advertising and sales for which 
are promoted by the campaign committee of 

the Chamber. The paper not merely makes 4 
report of the work of the health committee 
and of the dental and eye health services, but 
argues the need of good teeth and good eyes 
in growing children. The sale of the “Charity 
Edition” on the streets has done much to 
stimulate popular interest and to make the 
parents conscious of the value of the exami- 
nations. The entire project has given the 
Chamber of Commerce a valuable opportunity 
for a community service quite outside personal 
or business advancement. 
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A Confusion of Tendencies — 
Seen el 


Whither Junior Colleges in Illinois? 


Activities to press for the establishment 
of junior colleges in Illinois have taken 
on almost the character of a “movement.” 
The immediate situation is marked by the 
urgent need to provide facilities for large 
numbers of returning veterans who wish to 
take advantage of the “G.I. Bill of Rights” to 
carry on their education beyond the ordinary 
high school level. But possibly the most 
significant aspect of the activities is their 
presumptive stimulus on the permanent es- 
tablishment of a considerable number of jun- 
ior colleges of the traditional American type. 

These activities were touched off by the 
plea of the University of Illinois, to all in- 
terested high schools of adequate size, to take 
over the responsibility which the state “higher” 
educational system could not handle. It was 
estimated that about 23,000 people, largely 
returned veterans, would wish to attend the 
university this year. That institution has had 
to use makeshifts, such as setting up tempo- 
rary quarters for a few thousand students in 
part of Chicago’s huge Navy Pier, in order to 
attempt to service an overflow of about 8000 
pupils. Stimulated by this situation, a large 
number of high school administrators attended 
several state-wide meetings primarily calcu- 
lated to provide high schools as extension 
centers for the university, under university 
supervision, to conduct thirteenth-grade aca- 
demic courses which would gain transferable 
credits. 

At this writing it is impossible to say. ex- 
actly how many high schools will undertake 
this responsibility. It has beerf guessed that 
about 25 to 30 would participate in the en- 
deavor on chiefly a transient basis. One of the 
chief handicaps is finance. The university 
suggested tuition charges of $5 per semester 
hour. This falls far below costs in some of the 
more expensive high schools. Also there have 
been doubts as to the qualification in certain 
study areas to obtain federal reimbursement 
under the “G.I. Bill of Rights.” These factors 
have been deterrents to enrollments in some 
cases. Thus some administrators who would 
like to see their institutions take a forward 
step toward the junior college have been dis- 
appointed. On the other hand, there are cases 
where announcement has already been made 
of the intention to open permanent colleges 
this year. The transient aspect of the new 
development would cover the immediate 
thirteenth-grade needs of students as evalu- 
ated by the state university, but this may 
possibly point up a broader community or 
regional service. 

In addition to the specialized trend, which 
many fear will disappear within two years, 
there is a definite junior college “movement” 
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which looks to solve some of the debatable 
problems in this field through new state legis- 
lation. This development is a continuation of 
that which had a small start in the legislature 
during the session of 1945. A legislative bill 
looking toward needed state aid to support 
junior colleges was lost. However, a committee 
appointed by the governor reporting in favor 
of junior colleges, pointed out that in 97 
regions it would be possible to establish them 
without much trouble. This report has been 
taken largely to mean that the state should 
at least see to it that the junior college years 
would be covered in those areas. 

Moderate pressure has now produced a 
committee out’of the leadership of the state 
department of public instruction to draft new 
legislation to be presented to the general 
assembly next year at its regular biennial 
session. The consensus of this steering group 
seems to include these basic points: 

1. The junior college is not “higher educa- 
tion” but emphatically part of the secondary 
schools. Thus the pressure seems to be to 
“take sides” for the integration of all 14 
grades of public schooling under the adminis- 
tration of the local school board. 

2. The junior college thus providing “pub- 
lic’ education, it should be “free.” This is 
not now the case universally with the public 
junior colleges. Chicago, with its three insti- 
tutions, Cicero, and Centralia, operate without 
tuition charges. Five others have in the past 
operated with such charges. Here there is a 
conflict with the idea of the state university 
that the local school board must be financially 
responsible for college work which is supposed 
to be guaranteed by the state without tuition. 

3. With this point of view, the new legisla- 
tion is expected to require that the state supply 
$100 per capita per annum and the local taxes 
to the school board supply another $100. 
This is based upon the general supposition 
that junior-college education can be supplied 
through addition to high schools on the basis 
of $200 per year. This is the tuition to be 
charged by some of the new institutions. 

4. Greatest emphasis is made by the leaders 
of the “movement” on the essential charac- 
teristic of the junior college to be written into 
the law. This is to provide that these addi- 
tional years of secondary education shall 
primarily be “terminal” courses. Heretofore 
emphasis has been on the merely academic 
qualifications to obtain admittance to the 
state university or other accredited institu- 
tions. This is not to say that the public junior 
colleges themselves looked at their institu- 
tions as merely academic “higher education.” 
Indeed, their curriculums for years have 
definitely showed three groupings of studies: 

“terminal” courses; preprofessional or pre- 
industrial training; academic-credit courses. 
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But much of the view of other colleges, uni- 
versities, and high schools saturated with the 
college-preparatory influence has largely ig- 
nored the “terminal” aspect of pupil and com- 
munity needs. 

This whole situation is currently in state 
of flux because of the multitude of factors 
which affect decisions for emergency aids 
and because of the other type which may 
affect sound, long-term secondary school plan- 
ning. One serious drawback to progress has 
been the attitude of the administrators and 
school boards toward the public in this con- 
nection. Here there are two decidedly different 
viewpoints. On the one hand, there are those 
who think school officials should take the lead 
in helping the public to determine what the 
institution should do, notwithstanding the 
laggard attitude of the community. On the 
other hand, there are many who await a 
“demand” from the uninformed public before 
acting. Since either tuition support or in- 
creased taxes must be developed, this lag in 
demand from the citizens for additional years 
of education is an important brake on any 
movement. In some of the more significant 
¢1ses, such for.instance as that of Evanston, 
the local citizens have long been considering 
the movement. Here it is interesting to point 
out that Evanston is the home of North- 
western University. It would seem that the 
establishment of the new Evanston Commu- 
nity College in such a cultural setting would 
mean that a permanent junior college has 
something to offer which the usual college or 
university cannot supply normally. It is fur- 
ther interesting to notice that the Evanston 
Township High School has long conducted 
valuable demonstrations of “work experience” 
with its student body. 

In this general connection, inquiries made 
in various parts of the state point to the valid 
use of vocational education on the junior 
college level. In one case of heavy industry 
the management indicated that the universities 
had no trouble in training “experts,” such as 
in engineering, but that there was a distinct 
scarcity of trained “technicians.” It was said 
that for each “expert” in this particular field, 
as well as in others, there was need for six 
assisting “technicians.” These latter might 
take all the way from a few months to two 
years in training; and the junior college could 
easily supply this training. In a special field 
of transportation similar findings were re- 
ported. 

One considerable negative influence in this 
development as a whole is the varied opinions 
of the Chicago school system and its reflec- 
tion in the metropolitan press. Some years ago 
a committee making a report for Chicago 
business interests held that the junior college 
was “higher education,” which should not be 
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conducted by the school board. Repeatedly 
the press has urged that, in order to cut local 
taxes, the three free Chicago junior colleges 
be taken out of the local system and placed 
under the authority of the state university, to 
be supported by less direct, state-wide taxa- 
tion. This attitude has been supported tacitly 
by inaction of many outside high school and 
college authorities. Particularly has this been 
apparent in areas where high school graduates 
to a great degree can afford and do go on to 
colleges of their own choice. Such aloofness 
from the state-wide problem definitely dis- 
franchises the very liberal proportion of high 
school graduates who cannot afford college 
and who would not benefit greatly from the 
cut-and-dried requirements on the strictly 
academic level. It is a grave question whether 
school boards and administrators have ade- 
‘quately sounded the sentiment of the under- 
privileged in making their decisions not to 
bring up the broad question of establishing 
a junior college to all the citizens of their 
communities. 

Another handicap, which may ultimately 
result in producing distinctive trends, is the 
possible need for several school districts to 
co-operate. At present it is possible under the 
law to lay a tax to pay for tuition of pupils 
sent from one high school district to the 
junior college operated in a neighboring high 
school district. In the populous area of Chi- 
cago suburbs co-operative talks have been 
held looking to the formal allocation of such 
responsibilities as going to referendum to es- 
tablish junior college taxing power, selecting 
one of several districts to conduct the college, 
and having that district definitely plan to be- 
come “regional,” rather than merely local. 
There are probably fifty counties in the state 
where equipment could not be available 
through the local high schools. This may force 
the evolution of the “regional’’ idea. 

It is too early to make final statements on 
this general development in Illinois. Seemingly 
the “democratic” procedure of self-determi- 
nation is being followed. That normally means 
a grave lag in progress when compared with 
results from strong leadership which might be 
achieved through co-ordination of all forces 
for one commonly accepted objective. 

Comment on this whole movement is not 
complete without reference to the influence 
of “prestige” on the community, on the insti- 
tution, and most particularly on the students. 
The word college has long implied a dis- 
tinction of exclusiveness quite extraneous to 
simple education. Everyone basking in the 
effulgence of this name has taken to himself 
a certain sort of glory not given to ordinary 
secondary schools. There is a question as to 
what would result to this “prestige” if high 
schools merely expanded their terms from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth grades and fanned 
out the courses so as logically to meet the 
varying needs of the pupils, rather than to toe 
the chalk line of college or university en- 
trance tests. There are outstanding examples 
of private junior colleges where, for instance, 
homemaking courses are given to students 
which carry no transferable credits. Many 
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parents do not understand this development 
and resent the absence of such credits, either 
on the high school or junior-college level, not- 
withstanding that the credits would not be 
used on higher levels if obtainable. 

Several years ago the University of Chicago 
threw a bomb into this situation by making 
its bachelor degree obtainable at the end of 
the second year of residence, that is, after the 
so-called sophomore year. The protest was 
nationwide over the “degrading” of this par- 
ticular type of “prestige.” That university 
voiced the opinion that if junior colleges meant 
anything at all they meant a sort of terminal 
point for a formal general education. Thus 
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far in the present Illinois situation there seems 
to have arisen no question of trying to have 
junior colleges normally grant a bachelor’s 
degree. To many it might seem to muddy the 
water of educational administration to inject 
any such question on the public junior-college 
level. If the junior college is not “higher” 
education, and if the typically American as. 
pect of this institution is to give pupils what 
they need in “terminal” courses, instead of 
clinging to credits for the orthodox academic 
courses transferable to “higher” institutions, 
the question of “prestige” may be a deterring 
influence that impedes otherwise logical 
progress. 
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Kindergarten Wing, Peck’s Drive Grade School, Everett, Washington. 


A Flexible Elementary School 


The new Peck’s Drive Grade School at 
Everett, Wash., represents an _ interesting 
adaptation of a school plant to a variety of 
local situations. In planning the building, the 
architect, William Arild Johnson, received a 
carefully studied plan for the school organ- 
ization and the program of instruction to be 
carried on. The building has been planned to 
fit this program and to meet the immediate 
needs of the enrollment predicted by a census 
of the area served. The neighborhood is one 
which is growing rapidly, and it is expected 
that at least three times the present number 
of children must be ultimately accommodated. 

The building as erected at present will be 
ultimately enlarged to comprise a_ kinder- 
garten, 14 classroom units, an auditorium, a 
playroom, a teachers’ room, an office suite, 
and a cafeteria. The building has no base- 
ment, except for a small area needed for heat- 
ing boilers and janitor’s storage. In the pres- 
ently erected building the multipurpose room 
will serve for auditorium, cafeteria, and play 
purposes until the final enlargement has been 
completed. 

The building has been designed to be rather 
intimate and somewhat domestic in character 
and to avoid altogether the institutional for- 
mality of older public buildings. It is the be- 
lief of the school authorities and of the archi- 
tects that children should be at home in their 
school surroundings by avoiding such features 
as pillars, stairs, marble entryways, and other 
trappings of public buildings. 

Throughout the Peck’s Drive School, the 
windows extend clear to the ceilings and the 
glass area greatly exceeds the proportion to 


floor area required by the state regulations. 
The large panes of plate glass will be fixed, 
and small sash will be operable for ventilating 
purposes. The sash will be of a height and 
size easy for teachers and children to handle. 

The building is arranged so that the kinder- 
garten and lower-grade pupils are segregated 
on one side of the building, with their own 
entries, sanitary facilities, and outdoor play 
spaces. The kindergarten and each lower- 
grade class will have its own separate play- 
room. 

An outstanding feature of the building will 
be the kindergarten in which no effort has 
been spared to design and furnish a room that 
is homelike and warmly attractive, and that 
will provide children with happy experiences, 
initiating them into a happy and successful 
school life. The room will have its own fire- 
place and built-in seats, and separate toilets. 

The classrooms and corridors will have 
rubber-tile or linoleum floors, plastered walls, 
and acoustic-tile ceilings. Color will be used 
generously according to the orientation of the 
rooms. 

Safety has been a major consideration in 
the plan and finish of the building. The cor- 
ridors are wide, the exits are ample, outside 
doors are fitted with panic bolts, and fire- 
proofing has been introduced where necessary. 
The toilet floors and bases are terrazzo. 

The building is heated with hot water, by 
means of coils in the floors, which will main- 
tain a floor temperature of 70 degrees. Small, 
recessed convectors are placed under the 
windows. Automatic controls are provided in 
each room 
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The ample window lighting is supplemented 
with standard-type enclosed lighting fixtures 
for use on dark days. Bacteria-destroying 
lamps, properly safeguarded, are located in 

all classrooms to combat air-borne disease. 
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Architects, Everett, Washington. 


The exterior of the building is finished in 
brick, with a limited amount of stucco trim. 
The original contract for the eight-class- 
room unit which is being erected is $185,000. 
The estimate of ultimate cost is $250,000. 
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i General Exterior, Peck’s Drive Grade School, Everett, Washington. — William Arild Johnson and Associates, 


The cost of equipment is $15,000, bringing the 
present cost per pupil to $550. 

Architectural and engineering services were 
provided by William Arild Johnson & As- 
sociates, of Everett, Wash. 
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Success or Failure in School 
Don C. Rogers, Ph.D." 


At the end of the first semester, in January, 
1925, 32,549 Chicago public school pupils in 
grades 1-8 did not pass to the next higher 
grade. They were “failed” by their principals 
and teachers. Twenty-one years later, in June, 
1946, only 8294 elementary school children 
failed of promotion. 


Percentage of ‘Gementery ‘School Pupils Failed by 
Their Principals and Teachers 


Per cent Number of schools 
of pupils failed 1925 1946 
35-39 1 0 
30 1 0 
25 2 0 
20 8 1 
15 32 1 
10 80 7 

5 109 76 
O4 39 248 
272 333 


Explanation of Table: In 1946, 248 of Chi- 
cago’s 333 elementary schools failed less than 
5 per cent of their pupils; one school failed 20 
per cent or more. 


Is this changed situation good or bad? 

Some people will say that the present high 
rate of promotion is evidence that standards 
have been lowered. It is not uncommon for 
employers to allege that present-day pupils 
(even high school graduates) are not profi- 
cient at reading, writing, spelling, or making 
simple computations in arithmetic. The im- 
putation is that school systems in some other 
parts of the country do a better job of train- 
ing young people or that our school system 
formerly trained them better than now. 

On the other hand, some people are pleased, 
particularly parents who consider that teachers 
and principals are growing more humanitarian. 
They are glad to have their children spared 
the excruciating experience of a failure which 
may scar a pupil’s developing personality. 


A Third View of Failures 

There is a third point of view. Chicago ed- 
ucators know that pupils who have been failed 
do very little better by repeating a semester’s 
work. Research studies have revealed this fact 
time and again. They know also that the 
economic cost of failure is heavy. For example, 
the equivalent of 32 large schools had to be 
operated in 1925 solely to take care of the 
32,549 “repeaters.” Figuring the annual cost 
of instructing an elementary school pupil at 
$100, this amounts to $3,254,900 extra ex- 
pense on the taxpayers. 

A recent arithmetic survey discounts the 
allegations that pupils of other school systems 
are better than Chicago pupils and that Chi- 
cago pupils of an earlier generation did better 
work than their sons and daughters who are 
now in the elementary schools. 

In June, 1946, the same arithmetic test 





4Assistant Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools 


which was given to Chicago’s 6A pupils in 
1923 (the Woody-McCall Test in Mixed 
Fundamentals in Arithmetic) was given to the 
present 6A pupils. The average pupil of the 
13,047 6A’s taking this test achieved a grade 
level score of 7.1. This is slightly higher than 
the 6.9 national average for 6A’s. Thus, Chi- 
cago elementary pupils compare favorably with 
those of other school systems. 

While the June, 1946, 6A average score of 
7.1 is slightly lower than the 1923 Chicago 
average of 7.3, it is surprising that the 
present-day 6A pupils did so well. During the 
past four years teaching has been constantly 
interrupted with wartime drives for the col- 
lection of wastepaper, scrap metal, soap and 
old clothes, and for the sale of war bonds and 
stamps. During this period there was an un- 
usually high rate of teacher turnover and it 
was difficult to secure substitute teachers. 


Why Pupils Fail 

Why do pupils fail at school? The prin- 
cipals of 15 Chicago elementary schools which 
failed an average of 11.8 per cent or a total of 
1285 pupils, in June, 1946, were asked this 
question. Following is a summary of their 
answers: 

Excessive absences by pupils; absenteeism 
and turnover of teachers, with irregular sub- 
stitutes; poor previous preparation by pupils 
recently from the South; underprivileged home 


The President Signs an Education Law 
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surroundings; low mental capacity; pupil’s 
health poor; lack of parental co-operation 
(sometimes both parents are working); prin- 
cipal’s belief in a mastery philosophy of 
education; miscellaneous reasons such as 
interruptions by outside activities and war 
conditions. 

Why do pupils succeed at school? The prin- 
cipals of 15 schools which failed an average 
of one eighth of one per cent, or a total of 
ohly 9 pupils, in June, 1946, were asked this 
question. Following is a summary of their 
answers: 

Excellent home-school co-operation; close 
supervision of the individual pupil by the 
principal as well as the teacher; special coach- 
ing by adjustment teacher or tutor; good home 
surroundings; regularly assigned, experienced, 
well-trained teachers who attend regularly; 
principal’s belief in an educational philosophy 
of success rather than of failure; pupils with 
high mentality; emphasis on pupil health; en- 
courage summer school attendance; miscel- 
laneous reasons such as use of visual aids and 
development of the competitive instinct. 

The principals and teachers can have only a 
slight influence on certain factors leading to 


school failure or to school success; e.g., men-. 


tal ability of the pupil. On the other hand, 
they can play an influential part in respect to 
teaching techniques, regular attendance, and 
promotion policy. 

Apparently, however, the parents can con- 
tribute the most to the success or to the fail- 
ure of their children. The reasons most fre- 
quently reported by the principals for pupils’ 
success are happy home surroundings and 
home-school co-operation. 


President Truman Signing George-Barden Vocational Education Act. 
Left to right: Charles W. Sylvester; Mrs. Sylvester; Sen. Olin D. Johnston 
(S.C.); Sen. Walter F. George (Ga.); M. D. Mobley; Mrs. Mobley; C. L. 
Greiber; Cong. Graham A. Barden (N. C.); Mrs. Dennis; Sen. Lister Hill 
(Ala.); L. H. Dennis; Ira W. Kibby. Also present, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker and former Assistant Commissioner J. C. 


Wright. (Harris & Ewing Photo) 
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In 1943-44 we made an extensive study 
into all phases of our school program. Re- 
search concerning finances, pupil enrollment, 
attendance, teacher load, curriculum, com- 
munity interest, community participation, and 
plant facilities was made. The purpose of this 
study was to determine trends and to permit 
intelligent planning for the future. Figure I 
shows the enrollment trends as determined 
from this study. 

There were many outcomes from these 
studies. A major outcome was very conclu- 
sive evidence toward the need of a building 
program. The planning, as it affected school 
buildings, was reported in the December, 
1944, issue of the ScHooLt BoarD JOURNAL, 
under the title of “Plant Planning for a City 
School System.” The results of the studies, 
and our conclusions were presented to the 
public, to our school personnel, and to the 
board of school directors. 

The board of school directors made a study 
of means for financing the planning and the 
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Building Planning in Allentown 


J. Chester Swanson’ and Fred W. 


construction of the proposed buildings. The 
Federal Works Agency was asked to investi- 
gate our planning program, and to provide 
funds for the planning phase of this program 
under the federal act, which made funds avail- 
able for postwar planning of nonfederal public 
works. The Bureau of Community Facilities 
of the Federal Works Agency made available 
to our school district $56,087 for planning 
buildings. Application was also made to an 
agency of the Pennsylvania State Government, 
which had been authorized to provide funds 
for postwar planning of public works projects. 
This state agency made available $11,026 for 
the purpose of the planning phase of our 
program. 

These funds provided two very helpful as- 
pects of the program. The obvious result was 
that it provided funds, immediately, for the 
planning of these projects without solving the 
many problems of finding, in an already 
crowded budget, funds for these activities 
which had not been anticipated at the begin- 
ning of our fiscal year. The second very help- 
ful result of these funds was that it showed 
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the public and the local school officials that 
outside agencies, such as the Federal Govern- 
ment and the state government, had evaluated 
the planning on which a building program was 
proposed, and had found the planning satis- 
factory. The planning was so satisfactory that 
they had deemed it possible to furnish ex- 
tensive funds. This strengthened the position 
of the local school administration in that it 
could be proved that the conclusions were not 
really a fancied need based on individual or 
personality factors. It was most encouraging 
to us who were directly respofhsible for the 
planning to receive the many encouraging 
statements made by these outside agencies 
who were investigating planning in many 
other schools and communities. 


Bonds Issued at Favorable Prices 
The board of school directors decided that 
the means for financing the actual construction 
program would be obtained by issuing $3,000,- 
000 worth of school bonds. To issue $3,000,- 
000 worth of school bonds in our school dis- 
trict, it was necessary, according to state law, 








A SIeY IMPROVING OUR SCHOOLS 
OCTOBER 1945. ALLENTOWN, PA, 
Fig. Il (above) Cover Page of Bond Issue Cartoon Book- 


let. This is the cover page of a cartoon booklet of twenty 
pages which was distributed to all the voters, through the 
school children, a few days before election. 


Fig. | (left) Enrollment Trends. These graphs show the 
relationship between city population, school enrollments 
and births. They are projected for a fifteen-year period. 
Projections are made as a result of analytical, graphical, 
and statistical studies of the graphs for the previous 
twenty-five years. 
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STATEMENT OF NEED FOR ARCHITECTS — NEW CENTRAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Summary Sheet 


A. Instructional Activities 
I. Classroom units 
. English and languages.............. 
es ve pcb s 0 cclese vee dé oe 
dos sv ccetceeceees 
ee vices 600 te scceds oe 
. Commercial 
a) Junior business training......... 
NEF 6c cecceccdivccssece 
II. Science laboratory units 
1. General science laboratory.......... 
2. Biology 
III. Art unit 
ee eee 
2. Mechanical drawing ............... 
IV. Music 
1. Vocal music and chorus room....... 
ee Oe eee ee 
V. Home economics and lunchroom unit 
Se SPOTOTT . ccc cccccescns 
2. Foods laboratory 
VI. Shop units 
Pn So saaah bite dsdvese es 
SEs i 4 eu Kin'e BGi6 0 50 0 8 0.00 
I as Lilac haa lp.bduie wpe eee 
» Meeematical GFAWIME 2... ccc ccccees 
EE oe ee 
. Woodworking 
VII. Library unit 
VIII. Physical education and gymnasium units 
IX. Auditorium unit 
X. Service rooms 
XI. Grounds 
XII. Administrative unit 


ut wnr- 


Ant WN 


Pupil 
Tablet accom- 
No. of arm Home moda- 
rooms Tables Chairs chairs Desks rooms tions 
13 35 13 455 
8 35 8 280 
8 35 8 280 
2 35 2 70 
1 35 1 35 
1 35 35 1 35 
4 35 35 4 140 
2 35 35 2 70 
2 35 35 2 70 
1 35 35 1 35 
1 35 1 35 
1 1 35 
2 25 35 2 70 
2 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 35 l 35 
1 25 
1 25 
47 1645 


This is a summary page of detailed information, given to the architects, concerning each of the pro- 


posed new buildings or additions. 





Fig. IV. 


to ask the citizens to approve such a bond is- 
sue at a regular election. The board of school 
directors obtained the services of one of the 
largest and most reliable group of financial 
advisers in the state of Pennsylvania. The 
legal and financial phases were handled under 
their jurisdiction. The electorate approved the 
issuance of the bonds. Bids were asked for 
$3,000,000 worth of serial bonds, maturing 
in from 2 to 28 years. Ten financial houses 
submitted bids. Four bids were for 1 per cent. 
The highest bid was for 14 per cent. The 
lowest bid was for 1 per cent with a premium 
of $23,370. The administrative staff organized 
a publicity program for presenting the bond 
issue to the public. Figure II shows the front 
page of a cartoon booklet used to present the 
bond issue to the public. Several unique de- 
vices were developed and used with excellent 
results. The publicity program was presented 
in detail in the National Education Association 
Journal in its issue of February, 1946. 

With the funds available and public ap- 
proval given for the building projects, the 
problems of developing the details of the pro- 
gram became necessary. In addition to the 
normal problems of a building program, many 
complications due to present economic con- 
ditions must be contended with. It was decided 
that no major building projects could be 
started for at least another 12 months’ period. 
It was a problem to know what to do with 
our funds since we could not build. We ob- 


Information for Architects 


tained advice from a leading finance house in 
Philadelphia. They recommended that our 
bond issue money be reinvested in short-term 
government bonds. As a result of this advice, 
we have purchased short-term federal bonds, 
bearing 7% of 1 per cent interest. This means 
that since our bonds were issued at the rate 
of 1 per cent, we are now paying 1/10 of one 
per cent, or $3,000 a year, to hold our $3,- 
000,000, and our funds are such that they 
can be obtained on very short notice, and are 
not subject to any appreciable market fluctua- 
tion. 

Our general building program includes the 
erection of three new junior high school 
buildings; an annex to the senior high school; 
a football stadium; several additions to ele- 
mentary schools; and a modernization pro- 
gram to include improved lighting, replace- 
ment of several heating systems, and the 
provision of small assembly halls and play- 
rooms in elementary schools. This program 
was originally considered a five-year program 
of which the large major buildings were to 
be built during the first three years. 


Three Basic Policies 
Our problem was to evaluate our general 
building program and determine what should 
be done in the light of present economic con- 
ditions and anticipated needs. Particularly we 
faced the problem of what to do if we were 
not able to build our major projects before 
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increased school population in certain areas 
of our city made additional space necessary, 
We adopted the following policies. 

1. To develop detailed plans and specifica. 
tions as quickly as efficient planning would 
permit in order to be ready to build when con. 
ditions permit 

2. To complete our smaller projects such 
as, improve lighting conditions, replace heating 
systems, and provide small assembly halls and 
playrooms for elementary schools immediately 
if possible 

3. To plan to build small elementary schools 
in areas where overcrowding will be inevitable 
within two years if the larger buildings can- 
not be built 

With our general building policies in mind, 
and our funds obtained and placed so they 
would be readily available, our next problem 
was the details of our building program. Our 
first step was to establish an organization for 
directing and co-ordinating the various aspects 
of the building program. The director of cur- 
riculum and research was relieved by appoint- 
ing the high school principal to carry on his 
activities. He was then appointed director of 
planning and instruction. This change was 
made in order that he could still have general 
control over the instructional planning pro- 
gram, but at the same time permit him to 
spend the major portion of his time in direct- 
ing and co-ordinating the activities of the 
building planning program. 

Three local architectural firms were hired, 
with the instructions that each group would 
have specific buildings for which they would 
write specifications, but that they were all 
available for discussion and consultation re- 
garding both details, and general suggestions 
regarding the whole building program. 

The superintendent, the director of planning, 
and one architect were sent to visit school 
buildings throughout five or six states. They 
traveled over four thousand miles and saw 
between fifty and sixty buildings. The ques- 
tions asked were: What would you change in 
your building if you were to build again? and, 
What do you consider the major virtue of 
your present building? The architect was 
thinking in terms of the structural and equip- 
ment problems, and the educators were think- 
ing in terms of the school program. The other 
architects took trips with the director of plan- 
ning, and additional trips are scheduled. There 
is a constant effort to keep the architects and 
educators on the alert to innovations in school 
buildings and their relation to the emerging 
school program. 


Two Consultants Employed 

Two consultants have been engaged to 
work with the architects and the director of 
planning. They are Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, of 
New York City, and Dr. H. H. Linn, of 
Columbia University. The architects and the 
consultants were given a rather detailed analy- 
sis of the needs for the specific buildings, 
which had been worked out by the administra- 
tive staff. Figure IV gives an example of in- 
formation given to the architects. This sum- 
mary page was followed by pages giving details. 
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Fig. Ill Proposed New Junior High School Building. This is an architect's drawing of the proposed East Allentown 
Junior High School which will house 800 students, and provide a community recreation and educational center. 
— Heyl, Bond, and Miller, Architects, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


With this information, the architects and 
the consultants began their program. It was 
their task to work out preliminary plans for 
these buildings. 

While these architectural activities were in 
progress, the director of planning was direct- 
ing other studies paralleling the general plans, 
and which would provide details for the plans 
as they were later developed. The first step 
was a re-evaluation of the general research 
study made in 1943, to determine what effect 
the past three years had had on the conclu- 
sions of the original study. The second phase 
of the program was the organization of a 
number of teacher committees. It was the 
purpose of these teacher committees to evalu- 
ate features of our present buildings which 
decrease instructional efficiency, and to de- 
termine from their experiences, contacts with 
other schools, and with current literature, 
what facilities could be incorporated in build- 
ings in order that the instructional program 
could be improved. These committees include 
principals, counselors, instructors in special 
fields, such as gymnasium, music, shop, and 
general academic classroom teachers. Many 
of these groups have gone on visitation trips 
to inspect and talk with teachers of similar 
fields in buildings which are supposed to have 
the latest modern conveniences. This program 
is still in progress, and the final conclusions 
cannot be reached. It is evident that this 
program is going to lead to very satisfactory 
results. It will eliminate many bad features, 
and incorporate many good ones which would 
have been overlooked had it not been for 
these teacher committees. An even more im- 
portant outcome results from these teacher 


committees evaluating building facilities to- 
gether, not merely in terms of their present 
program, but for the type of program which 
may be evolved in the years ahead. This proc- 
ess of evaluating building facilities in terms 
of a growing instructional program is proving 
an excellent in-service training medium. 


New Type Problems Under Study 

As these groups reach definite conclusions, 
the results are presented to the architects and 
consultants. The suggestions are then evaluated 
in terms of architectural and structural prob- 
lems, and when compromises are necessary, 
the details are brought back to the teacher 
groups, who again evaluate the program recom- 
mended by the architects. Many problems are 
being evolved by this means of building plan- 
ning. Some of these problems are of long 
standing and have confronted architects and 
school personnel for many years. Some are 
problems which arise from newer develop- 
ments in certain fields, but developments which 
have not progressed to the point which per- 
mits the clear and conclusive evaluation of 
results. 

Some of these problem areas might be listed 
as follows: economy of construction; types 
of heating and ventilating in terms of recent 
changes and suggestions; types of lighting; 
use of germicidal lamps; economical use of 
such areas as cafeteria and auditorium; and 
how to achieve flexibility so that the building 
will not hamper future desirable changes in 
the educational program. By a careful co- 
ordination between the architects, consultants, 
the school board, and teacher groups, and an 
analysis of published materials, we are trying 


to achieve the most satisfactory answer in 
such problem areas. 

In the planning for modernizing existing 
bad conditions of heating, and for providing 
heating for the new buildings, extensive studies 
have been made of_new suggestions for ven- 
tilating and heating. At the present, planning 
tends to point toward some type of unit 
ventilator in each room, and an exhaust system 
which will operate from the pressure gradient 
established by the unit ventilating devices. 
Unit ventilators from four or five of the 
leading manufacturers of unit ventilators are 
being purchased, and these unit ventilators 
are being placed in rooms which now have 
older models of unit ventilators, but which are 
definitely unsatisfactory and a source of com- 
plaint by pupils and teachers. The purpose for 
this experimental setup is to determine if the 
claims of the manufacturers and designers of 
unit ventilators are substantiated, that the 
present models have eliminated the features 
which are causing complaint by teachers and 
pupils of rooms now using unit ventilators of 
earlier design. 

In buildings where present heating condi- 
tions are unsatisfactory, we have employed 
engineers to make tests to determine if it is 
necessary to replace the whole heating system, 
or if satisfactory results can be obtained by 
other means. As a result of these engineering 
tests, specifications will be written on which 
contracts will be awarded to provide for 
efficient heating conditions. 


Lighting Fixtures Studied 
Experimental projects are also being estab- 
lished in lighting. Four of the major electrical 
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Plans of Proposed Junior High School Building for East Allentown Community, Allentown, Pa. 


Heyl, Bond & Miller, Architects, Allentown. 
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East Allentown Junior High School, Allentown, Pa. — Heyl, Bond & Miller, Architects, Allentown. 


jobbers in our city have been asked to des- 
ignate what they think would be the best 
possible type of classroom lighting. These 
jobbers are using illuminating engineers of 
some of the major electrical manufacturers 
who are inspecting our buildings and suggest- 
ing the type of installation. These experi- 
mental lighting projects will be installed in 
six or eight classrooms. The school administra- 
tion will study these lighting installations in 
terms of their initial cost, satisfaction ex- 
perienced by teachers and pupils, and main- 
tenance problems. As a result of these experi- 
ments, we expect to write specifications on 
which we will modernize lighting in probably 
600 classrooms. All of the manufacturers thus 
far contracted are proposing the fluorescent 
type fixture. The difference is in the type of 
fixture, the number of tubes, and placement 
of the fixtures. We are trying to obtain an 
experimental installation using the newer type 
slim-line fluorescent tube, and an installation 
using the cold cathode tube. We will have in- 
stallations of this type but for the present 
no manufacturer will promise delivery of such 
fixtures. Some of these experimental projects 
will have photoelectric cell devices for turn- 
ing the lights on when illumination conditions 
become bad. 

We have several areas in our city where war- 
time housing developments have made school 
conditions very crowded, and yet these areas 
are not large enough to justify an average-size 
elementary school. The normal solution would 
be to provide additional rooms in the existing 





buildings now serving these areas. We have 
decided to provide small four-room buildings 
in these housing areas to house kindergarten, 
1, 2, and 3 grades, and then to have the 
children in fourth grade and above go to the 
present school buildings. We feel by doing 
this we can better serve these areas, and can 
provide an attractive educational center for 
the younger children with very few hazards 
involved in going to and from the building. 
These buildings will be planned to harmonize 
with the construction in these areas and to 
have a homelike rather than an institutional 
appearance. We will expect to have no base- 
ment, automatic heat, low ceilings, an area 
for assembly and play, toilets in each room 
and access to the outside from each room. 
They should be comparatively inexpensive. 


Flexibility to Be Built in 

We are trying to achieve a degree of flexi- 
bility in these projects by making these build- 
ings so that they could be rather readily ren- 
ovated into residential units. In this manner 
we hope that it will not be necessary to use 
these buildings for 75 vears as school buildings 
if conditions indicate that it would be bad 
educational policy to use them for more than 
a short period of time. Should the housing in 
the areas of the proposed small schools con- 
tinue to grow, the decision will be made 
whether to sell the present buildings or to 
expand these units into larger elementary 
schools 

The examples given in the previous para- 


graphs show the type of problem which we 
have encountered in planning to improve all of 
our school building facilities. Many similar 
problems have been discovered, and in each 
case an attempt has been made to determine 
all the factors involved, and to evolve a satis- 
factory solution. The conclusion we have 
reached, and the idea we would like to present 
to others who are interested in improving the 
efficiency of their educational programs, is 
the good which can come from evaluating the 
school facilities as a whole and the result 
which can come from co-operative planning 
of administration, teachers, and community 
leaders. 

It does take funds, but not more than a 
community which has been awakened to the 
value of education will provide. It does take 
effort, but not more than an alert and con- 
scientious school administration should give. 
We believe nothing is too good for America’s 
children and we are willing to pay the price 
in dollars and energy to obtain it for Allen- 


town. 
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U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION TO SPONSOR 
ADULT EDUCATION PROJECT 


The sum of $23,910 has been granted by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for a project 
in adult education, with the purpose of raising 
the educational level of Negro adults who have 
completed less than five years of school. The 
project is being sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, in co-operation 
with the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion and the National Conference on Adult 


Education and the Negro. 






Development of the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
school system’s personnel program for plant- 
operation employees has caused it to be con- 
sidered a basic pattern for other cities in- 
terested in bettering employee relationships. 
The Milwaukee program provides for proper 
training, responsible supervision, adequate pro- 
motion, efficient rotation of men, an intelli- 
gent welfare setup, satisfactory pay schedules, 
and a retirement plan. 

An indication of its success might well be 
measured by the return of the men who 
entered the military service. All the men, 
without exception, have returned to work. 

In the Milwaukee system the principal is 
the custodian of the building and the engineer- 
janitors are responsible to him for the opera- 
tion, maintenance, and repairs of the building 
and its equipment. All plant-operation em- 
ployees are controlled by a supervising en- 
gineer-janitor in the central office which is 
under the school board. The school principal 
makes monthly reports to the supervising 
engineer-janitor on the performance of the 
men assigned to his school. The report covers 
service as well as personal qualities. A rating 
— Excellent, Good, Fair, or Poor —is given 
all aspects of the work of the individual. Be- 
sides acting as a check on the individuals in- 
volved, the report spots potential trouble. 
Schools requiring special attention are im- 
mediately checked. (See example of form.) 


The Schedule of Pay 

An in-service training program for the men 
which provides for complete coverage of the 
work involved in maintaining and operating a 
school and its equipment was described in the 
August ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL. 

Just within the past year a basic 44-hour 
week has been established. It was formerly 
a 55-hour week. Base pay remains the same. 

The salary schedules for engineer-janitors 
are broken down into divisions and yearly 
service rates. Division I lists certain schools 
which are eligible for engineer-janitors of that 
classification. The first year base pay is $1,- 
980; the second, $2,100; the third, $2,220; 
the fourth, $2,340; the fifth, $2,460. 

After at least five years of service as an 
engineer-janitor in a school or schools class- 
ified in Division I, and receiving the maximum 
salary of that Division for at least a year, and 
providing he can pass a civil service promo- 
tional and physical examination, an engineer- 
janitor in Division I is eligible for promotion 
to a vacancy in Division II. An engineer- 
janitor is eligible to take the promotional ex- 
amination after having been employed by the 
board as an engineer-janitor for at least four 
years and after having advanced to the last 
step in Division I of this salary schedule. 





The Milwaukee Personnel Program 


William Holubowicz 


Division II’s schedule calls for the following 
basic pay: first year, $2,520; second year, 
$2,580; third year, $2,640; fourth year, $2,- 
700; fifth year, $2,760. 

After at least five years of service as an 
engineer-janitor in the board’s employ and 
receiving the maximum salary of Division II 
for at least a year and providing he can pass 
a civil service promotional and physical ex- 
amination, an engineer-janitor in Division II 
is eligible for promotion to a vacancy in Divi- 
sion III. His eligibility is based on the same 
provisions as of promotion from I to II. 

Division III’s rate schedule is as follows: 
first year, $2,820; second year, $2,880; third 
year, $2,940; fourth year, $3,000; fifth year, 
$3,060. 


Pay of Firemen Engineers 


Firemen janitors have the following salary 
schedule: first year, $1,800; second year, $1.- 
860; third year, $1,920; fourth year, $1,980. 

Full-time male janitorial helpers have the 
following schedule: first year, $1,680; second 
year, $1,740; third year, $1,800. 

All advancement of engineer-janitors within 
a division or of fireman-janitors and full-time 
male janitorial helpers within their classifica- 
tions occurs automatically by annual incre- 
ment. 

Part-time janitorial help- 
ers receive 57.7 cents per 
hour. 

A cost of living salary 
adjustment which is adopt- 
able by the board from 
time to time is applicable 
to all classifications in 
accordance with the stated 
salary schedule. The cost 
of living salary adjustment 
payable in 1944, namely, 
$30.64 per month for those 
employees paid on a 
monthly basis and $18.38 
per hour for those paid on 
an hourly basis is added to 
the basic rates of pay. In 
no event does this exceed 


15. Experience 


Ls. Spoken Englieh 


$437.28 for the current 
year. } 17. Personal Cleanliness 
Social center and other 
. e * ‘ f. 18. Neatness of Drees 
evening activity janitorial 
° ° 19. Courtesy 
services are paid for 


according to the following 20. Energy (or Drive) 


schedule: 
Engineer-janitors, $1 per 
hour; fireman janitors and 


full-time male janitorial 
Date 
helpers, 85 cents; part- 
time janitorial helpers, 75 
cents. 
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15. Writing Legibility 


22. General Impression 





Pensions, Sick Leave, and Vacations 

During cold weather the engineers may 
come in early and sometimes may be required 
to work overtime without extra pay. However, 
a system has been worked out to compensate 
them for this overtime. The men are allowed 
to accrue extra time which can be used as 
extra days off. A substitute is sent in to take 
over while the engineer-janitor uses up his 
accrued time. 

A pension system has been set up for all 
plant operation employees based on the Mil- 
waukee City Retirement Law, exactly the 
same as the pension law for firemen, police- 
men, and teachers. 

In planning the assignment of men to the 
various schools in the system, a rotation sys- 
tem is applied. Men are not likely to be at 
one school for a long time. They are rotated 
within the group to which they belong. This 
plan serves as an incentive to better work 
creating a type of competition, acquaints the 
men with more schools and different equip- 
ment, prevents the possibility of patronage on 
the part of the principal, and simplifies sub- 
stitute procedure. 

A sick leave policy has been established 
which provides for a ten-cay sick allowance, 
accumulating up to 30 days. 


Address 


————<—— 









































Examiner 


Rating Form for Custodial Employees. See expla- 
nation of points on page opposite. 
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A vacation period which is based on the 
following schedule has worked out very well: 
Part-time employees who have worked between 
1000 and 1900 hours are eligible for one 
week’s vacation with prorating following that 
schedule. Full-time firemen and helpers are 
eligible for two weeks. Engineers have three 
weeks coming. 


POINTS FOR RATING CUSTODIAL 
PERSONNEL 


1. Intelligence. A full credit of 30 points allowed for 
an 1.Q. of 100. Add % point for each additional 1.Q. 
point above 100. Deduct % point for each 1.Q. point 
below 100. ‘ ; ; 

2. True-False Examination (100 points). Score examina- 
tion on basis of “rights minus wrongs.’”’ Each point of 
final score to be allotted %4 point in rating. 

3. Essay Test. A proportionate amount of the 5 points 
allotted to this item to be determined by examiner for 
quality of answers to test. 

4. Age. Full allotment of 3 points given for any age 
between 21 and 39 inclusive. For ages above 39, % point 
is to be deducted for each year up to 45. No credit is to 
be given for ages below 21 or above 45. 

5. Height. Allow full credit of 2 points for height of 
S$ feet 8 inches, or more. Deduct % point for each inch 
less than 5 feet 8 inches, with no credit for height less 
than 5 feet 4 inches. 

6. Weight. Allow full credit of 2 points for weight 
not less than 140 pounds, but not more than 15 per cent 
greater than the weight should be for any given height. 
Deduct % point for each 5 pounds below 140, with no 
credit for weight below 120 pounds. 

7. General Health. Five points are to be allotted to 
individuals who apparently are in good health. Deductions 
to be made by examiner in his judgment for any specific 
or general infirmity classified with health. 
¢ 8. Physical Condition. Five points to be allotted to 
individuals who apparently are in good physical condition 
enjoying all senses and limbs in normal condition. Ex- 
aminer to deduct in his judgment for loss of limb, defec- 
tive eyesight, poor hearing, hernia, or other specific 
physical defect. 

9. Marital Status. Allow one point if married, or 
widowed. No allowance for single or divorced individuals. 

10. Parental Status. Allow one point if parent or step- 
parent. No allowance for individuals who have no children, 
regardless of age, except that prospective father may be 
given full credit. 

11. Education. Allow 5 points credit for high school 
education or equivalent. Add % point for each year above 
high school, up to a total of 4 years. Deduct 1 point 
for each year above high school, up to a total of 4 years. 
Deduct 1 point for each year below a 12th grade high 
school, but allow no credit at all for education or less 
than eighth grade. 

12. Special Training. Allow up to 2 points for special 
training in the field of buibding service, building mainte- 
nance, or boiler operation, allowing 1 point for each half 
year of such special training. 

13. Experience. Allow up to 2 points for previous ex- 
perience as skilled craftsman in buildings trades, boiler 
room operator, or building service. 

14. Spoken English. Allow 1 point for lucid and under- 
standable English, with fractional deduction for speech 
that contains imperfections interfering with clear inter- 
pretation. 

1S. Writing Legibility. Allow % point for writing that 
can be clearly read and understood, with fractional de- 
ducton for illegible writing. 

16. Voice. Allow 1 point for clear and pleasant voice, 
with fractional deduction for harsh, overly loud, or too 
quiet a voice. 

17. Personal Cleanliness. Allow 1 point for this item 
as it applies to hands and face, shaving, clipped hair, 
routine bathing. Make fractional deduction for unreason- 
able soiled condition. 

18. Neatness of Dress. Allow % point for dress that is 
reasonably neat and clean for this general class of service 
worker. Make fractional deductions for failure to meet 
such expectations. 

19. Courtesy. Allow 1 point for general courteous atti- 
tude and speech with fractional deductions for lack of 
commonplace courtesy. 

20. Energy or Drive. Allow 1 point for active disposi- 
tion and ability, with fractional deductions for attitude of 
complacency and nonchalance. 

21. Personal Habits. Deduct up to 1 point for use of 
chewing tobacco, or for habitual use of intoxicating liquors 
in moderation. Habitual drunkenness or use of narcotics 
and drugs should exempt candidates from any considera- 
tion at all as a school custodian. 

22. General Impression. Allow up to 5 points for a 
Generally satisfactory all-round impression gained by the 
examiner. Make fractional deductions based on general 

impression 
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The Dexter School and Community Cannery is well lighted and can be 
readily ventilated. 


Operating a School and 
Community Cannery 
T. S. Hill’ 


In 1943 the Dexter board of education 
approved the construction of a building on 
school property to house a school and com- 
munity cannery. For two years prior to this 
time such a cannery had been operated on a 
smaller scale in one of the school shop rooms. 
It could be operated during the summer 
months only since the building was needed 
for regular schoolwork at other times. During 
these two summers the interest in canning, 
especially that of meat in the late fall and 
winter months, increased to such an extent 
that the shop room proved to be inadequate. 

After surveying the possibilities of such a 
cannery in the community, it was decided 
that the cannery should be enlarged and es- 
tablished on a more permanent basis. Conse- 
quently, a new building was constructed on 
school property and adjacent to the shop 
buildings. This new building is 30 feet by 60 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Dexter, Mo. 
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feet, and is constructed of brick and concrete 
blocks, with a concrete floor. 

The concrete blocks which went into this 
building were made by the boys in the voca- 
tional agricultural classes. These boys also 
built the forms for and poured the concrete 
floor. A carpenter and brick layer were em- 
ployed to complete the work. Most of the 
equipment was made in the school shops. As 
a result, the total cost of this unit to the 
school district was $1991.73. This money is 
being returned to the district through an addi- 
tional processing charge of one cent per can 
processed in the cannery. 

The total processing charge averages slightly 
more than four cents per can, and the pro- 
ceeds are used to pay all expenses of operating 
the cannery with the exception of the super- 
visor’s and instructor’s salaries. These salaries 
are paid by the state department of public 
schools. 

The supervision is done by the vocational 
agriculture instructor, and the actual instruc- 
tion is done either by the vocational home- 
economics instructor or someone properly 
trained for the work. During most of the ex- 
istence of this cannery someone other than 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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Floor layout of the School and Community Cannery, Dexter, Missouri. 
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A TEACHERS’ STRIKE 

THE strike of teachers at Norwalk, 
Conn., points to the growing danger of 
the strike as.a final resort of professional 
workers who have become antagonistic to 
the boards of education and desperate in 
their attempts to solve their problem. 
Fortunately, the Norwalk strike came to 
an end after public pressure and action by 
the state school department forced the 
municipality to grant sufficient additional 
tax funds to make a raise of 10 per cent 
possible. The teachers agreed to settle by 
arbitration other differences after return- 
ing to their classrooms. 

The teachers of Norwalk had been 
attempting for more than a year to obtain 
an increase in salaries commensurate with 
the rise in the cost of living. Such an 
increase would place them near a parity 
with other teaching groups in the New 
York suburban area and in lower New 
England cities of equal size. After diffi- 
culties concerning the acceptance of a 
committee of the teachers’ union as a 
bargaining unit, the school board finally 
found the local city administration un- 
willing for legalistic reasons to allot addi- 
tional funds sufficient for reasonable in- 
creases. In desperation the teachers refused 
to return to their classrooms on the first 
Tuesday in September. 

Without in any way condoning the strike 
as a suitable weapon for use by a group of 
teachers who consider themselves to be 
members of a profession and public serv- 
ants, it is difficult to see what means other 
than a strike were open to the Norwalk 
teachers. A fair and early solution of their 
problem could hardly be foreseen if they 
had returned to their classrooms and con- 
tinued negotiations with the board or the 
city officials. 

That the strike as a final resort is ac- 
cepted as necessary by more than one city 
teaching group was brought out in the 
discussions of the American Federation of 
Teachers who, during their convention in 
August, pointed out the need for a new 
technique of awakening an apathetic public 
to the plight of the schools, and who by 
resolution declared that “all other means 
of focusing attention to the fact that mil- 
lions of children are deprived of teachers 
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and schools have failed. . . . The strike 
may well be a desperate but indispensable 
means for rescuing American children from 
an intolerable situation.” At the conven- 
tion, the Federation asked its executive 
committee to reconsider the long estab- 
lished nonstrike policy to which the organ- 
ization has adhered for reasons of profes- 
sional self-respect and public duty. 

In contrast to the attitude expressed 
by the teachers, the National Federation 
of Federal Employees, at their convention 
in Cleveland, expressed their attitude 
toward strikes in the following unanimous 
resolution: “It is the sense of this con- 
vention that Civil Service employees must 
not have the right to strike, that collective 
bargaining as recognized in private industry 
is not permissible in the public service, 
and that the closed shop is inimical to the 
merit system in the public service.” 

The present times are so disturbed and 
employer-employee relations are so brittle 
that it is not to be wondered that some 
teacher groups have lost their perspective 
and consider professionally unbecoming 
weapons of labor as a final way out. We 
feel that it must be a desperate situation 
indeed where teachers cannot gain the 
support of the parents and citizens gen- 
erally to compel an obstreperous school 
board or a politically minded city admin- 
istration to support them in a reasonable 
solution of any local problem — without 
a strike. 


PROFESSIONAL HAZARDS 


AN IOWA superintendent recently called 
attention to a major problem in American 
education when he said that “the hazards 
of teaching in small communities are many 
and varied.” As applied to superintendents, 
this statement is only a half truth because 
the chief school executive in towns of less 
than fifteen thousand population has 
greater difficulty in holding his job than 
any other type of professional man. 

A list of the men who have been super- 
intendent or supervising principal in a 
typical town of the Middle West is in- 
variably long and the number of years 
credited to each name is small. The man 
who has served five yeais or more is un- 
usual. True, many of the changes are due 
to the fact that men young in the profes- 
sion have a greater capacity for work than 
the small ‘school requires, and their natural 
ambition carries them on to larger and 
better paying positions, but all too often 
the news reports indicate that there has 
been trouble more or less concealed and 
that the man who is resigning will simply 
go on to a new place of practically the 
same size and pay. 

The causes of 


trouble are sometimes 
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due to a lack of personality, of professiona} 
shortcomings that result in trouble with 
teachers and parents, of mistakes that 
slowly alienate members of the school 
board until a majority refuses to vote a 
renewal of contract. But often, far too 
often, the resignation of a superintendent 
results from causes which no competent 
schoolman who places the interests of the 
children first can overcome. Refusal of the 
board to dignify the office with the author. 
ity it needs in the selection, supervision, 
and transfer — and sorry to say, the dis. 
missal — of teachers; lack of respect for 
professional ability in matters of cur- 
riculum, organization, and teaching meth- 
ods; the antagonisms of taxpayers and 
other groups who find in the opposition 
to the superintendent a way of. imposing 
their reactionary will on the schools: the 
personal ambitions or hatreds of board 
members or political groups who find that 
the superintendent is not a willing catspaw 
— all these hazards of the superintendency 
in the small town are often at work. The 
immediate victim is the man who loses his 
job, but the real victims are the children 
whose efficient education is harmed. F 

High salaries are too often regarded as 
the one and most important cause of the 
present drift of superintendents into busi- 
ness or other occupations. The hazards 
enumerated above are just as serious causes 
of losses from the profession. The remedy 
of permanent tenure after a trial term is 
valuable only to a certain degree. A 
complete change in the attitude of the 
school boards is needed. The superin- 
tendent must no longer be regarded as 
a public officeholder who has been favored 
by the board. He must be respected as a 
man of especial personal ability and train- 
ing, the member of a highly important 
profession, upon the efficiency of whose 
work the personal success of the growing 
children and the civic, social, and moral 
stability of the community are in a large 
sense dependent. To co-operate with the 
superintendent so that the schools will 
fully meet their responsibility is not only 
a legal responsibility of the board; it is a 
privilege and the cause of the only true 
official satisfaction which a board member 
can enjoy. 


THE SCHOOLS ARE BIG BUSINESS 
SCHOOLMEN rarely advert to the impor- 
tance of schools and colleges in the total 
American economy; they are too much 
concerned of necessity with the problems 
of finding sufficient funds for salaries and 
operating outlays to consider the impor- 
tance of the business which the local and 
state school systems—and the Federal 
Government — make available to manu- 
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facturers of all types of articles. The fol- 
lowing summary of a news release of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce gives the 
barest glimpse of the situation for the 
school year 1946-47: 

The needs of the nation’s classrooms and stu- 
dents may provide a 4 billion dollar market for 
all types of supplies in the school year begin- 
ning in September, the Commerce Department 
estimates. 

Back in 1942, the market was worth more 
than 3 billion dollara, but since then both pupils 
and prices have increased considerably. 

Some 26 million students are enrolled in schools 
and colleges in the greatest educational boom 
the country has ever known, the Department 
said. 

Textbook publishers have orders on hand for 
more than 10 million copies; purchases of more 
than 11,000 school buses are expected during the 
year; city schools have planned construction 
totaling nearly 2 billion dollars in the next five 
years and building needs of rural schools are 
estimated at 750 million dollars. 

Laboratory equipment, food supplies, health 
services, furniture, library volumes, heat, light, 
and power are among the many purchases to be 
made by schools. 

The trend toward instruction in technical sub- 
jects is making the school market more diversi- 
fied, the Commerce Department finds. About 3 
million pupils in secondary schools now have 
access to aviation instruction. This has created a 
market for maps, models, and similar products. 

The foregoing statement does not take 
into account the fact that the schools can- 
not erect necessary new buildings running 
in value into the hundreds of millions, 
cannot make endless needed repairs, can- 
not buy great amounts of supplies, equip- 
ment, and books simply because of govern- 
ment prohibitions on the use of building 
materials and general shortages. 

There are dangers in the present situa- 
tion that will show up in a harmful way in 
years to come. The present shortages are 
causing the less careful school boards to 
buy teaching supplies, building equipment, 
and even books which under normal con- 
ditions they would reject because of ex- 
cessive cost or inferior quality. The use of 
many of these things will harm instruc- 
tional efficiency or will cause earlier need 
for replacement than would furniture, de- 
vices, and teaching aids of desirable qual- 
ity and permanence. It is still the best 
policy for the school executives to exert the 
greatest care in buying with (a) true edu- 
cational value, and (5) ultimate economy 
in mind. 


RURAL SCHOOL REFORM 
A GROUP of Wisconsin citizens and edu- 
cators is seeking, through the establishment 
of large rural high school districts which 
will provide improved secondary school fa- 
cilities and programs, to solve the present 
problem of the inefficient school district 
System, and to give rural children oppor- 
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tunities for enjoying at least a measure of 
the school services which the city children 
have had for decades. 

The new schools would be truly rural in 
character, staffed with well-trained and 
well-paid teachers; they would be fully 
sympathetic to the interests, the problems, 
and the goals of rural life; in many in- 
stances they would be lower in cost than 
the present village high schools with their 
exceedingly small classes. The rural dis- 
tricts would cease to exist, but the one- 
teacher elementary schools would not be 
discontinued, except where and when 
greater efficiency and economy in elemen- 
tary education could be achieved through 
the closing of buildings and transportation 
of children. The schools contemplated 
would be located, not necessarily in a vil- 
lage but at an accessible point near the 
attendance center; they would enroll at 
least 200 to 300 or more children, and 
would be organized on the six-year high 
school plan. 

The schools would have the advantage of 
ample size to enable the introduction of 
a broad series of courses and services re- 
quired in a rural situation; they would 
have a sufficient economic base to make 
support easy and adequate; they would 
simplify problems of improved supervision 
and upgrading of personnel. Best of all, 
they would in the long run eliminate the 
terrific inefficiency and the waste of the 
small district schools, and even of the 
small consolidated schools. The existing 
laws permit the establishment of union 
high school districts and of the schools de- 
scribed — the present job is the spread of 
the idea. 

The idea now under development in Wis- 
consin centers the interest of rural people 
where it belongs, in the high school which 
is the best available means for equalizing 
rural educational opportunity. The exces- 
sive insistence on local control of the one- 
room school will soon pass when the larger 
problems of the broad community are con- 
sidered. The Central School idea as origi- 
nated in New York State and used in Wis- 
consin and elsewhere should be applied to 
practically all of the Midwestern states 
where the independence of the pioneer one- 
teacher school district is the greatest bar 
to rural school progress. 


SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATIONS 


THE potential value of school board asso- 
ciations has not been realized, but the tre- 
mendous influence which they can wield is 
occasionally hinted at in some modest doc- 
ument of an officer or committee. A glimpse 
of both what an association has done and 
can do in the future is embodied in the 
final report of Burt McCoy, retiring chair- 
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man of the executive committee of the Tri- 
County School Boards Association, serving 
the Chicago Metropolitan Area. 

Mr. Burt makes clear that he and his as- 
sociates have a clear understanding of the 
needed reorganization of the Illinois school 
districts, of the type of financial security 
which must be provided for the emerging 
organization, of the necessity of combat- 
ing inertia of people and malicious self- 
interest, and finally of promoting reason- 
able progress through legislation and local 
acceptance of higher educational ideals. 

A group of high-minded laymen work- 
ing intelligently like the Tri-County Asso- 
ciation and the Illinois Association of 
School Boards is the best means of raising 
education efficiency in any state. 


SOLDIERS’ MEMORIALS 


THE enormous school building program 
which is getting under way slowly is giving 
the school boards endless opportunities to 
realize the desire of schoolmen and citizens 
to honor the memory of the brave men 
and women who served in the armed forces 
and lost their lives during the great world 
war. 

On the part of both veterans and civic 
groups there has been a consistently un- 
favorable reaction against mere monu- 
ments of bronze and even against purely 
monumental memorial buildings which 
might house the trophies of war. The feel- 
ing is expressed that the memory of the 
achievements of war should contribute to 
the peace so dearly won, to a better com- 
munity life, to the upbuilding of a richer 
American culture. 

A school building is an ideal means of 
expressing the newer idea of war memori- 
als. This is especially true in the smaller 
communities. Such a memorial schoolhouse 
need not be a monumental structure. It 
should in fact be a school in the best mod- 
ern sense —in scale, simplicity of orna- 
ment and materials, friendly informality, 
and complete adaptation to its educational 
function. For memorial purposes, its 
name, an inspirational inscription, a plaque 
or even a statuary figure should reflect not 
the grim aspect of war, but the happier 
and more constructive aspects — the true 
character of the young men and women 
who went in to win, and did win so 
gloriously. 

A gymnasium, a vocational school, or a 
community center are quite as appropriate 
memorials as a college or a high school 
building. Nor need the fact that a school- 
house will not be absolutely permanent 
give reason for pause in selecting it as a 
memorial —its living usefulness for two 
or three generations is ample life for the 
memory of any war. 





A Desert City and School District 


Co-operate to Construct Swimming Pool 


The need for a public swimming pool in 
Needles had been realized for a long time. 
Since the warm weather begins early in the 
spring and continues until late fall, and the 
temperature runs very high during the sum- 
mer months, a swimming pool is probably 
the most valuable type of recreational facility 
for such an area. The Needles city council 
approached the school authorities upon the 
subject of constructing a plunge on city prop- 
erty in 1943. This idea was dropped since the 
school district could not contribute money 
toward construction of a facility not located 
upon school property. The actual plans for 
construction of a swimming pool on the high 
school grounds were started during the spring 
of 1944. 

A great deal of interest was shown by the 
Santa Fe Railroad Company during the spring 
and summer of 1944 because of the extreme 
difficulty in securing man power to operate 
the railroad in the important task of delivering 
war supplies and transporting military person- 
nel to the West Coast. A federal housing 
project furnished living accommodations, but 
there were few recreational facilities in 
Needles. In an effort to provide such facili- 
ties the Santa Fe expressed willingness to 
assist the city and school district in securing 
priorities for materials to construct a pool, 
and was helpful in assisting in the plans for 
construction. 

Since the pool was considered to be of im- 
portance to the school during the spring and 
fall and to the city in providing summer 
recreation, the superintendent of schools and 
president of the board of trustees appeared 
before the city council to discuss making the 
facilities available for both school and city. 
The city attorney was instructed to draw up 
a draft of a co-operative agreement between 
the city of Needles and the Needles Union 
High School District. This agreement was 
unique in that there was no such agreement 
in existence for the construction of recrea- 
tional facilities in the state of California be- 
tween a city of the sixth class and a school 
district. The agreement was submitted to the 
county counsel for approval by his office, then 
submitted to the attorney general of the State 
for an opinion. Certain legal obstacles, such as 
the question of whether a municipality can 
spend public money upon facilities belonging 
to a school district without first leasing said 
property, had to be determined. 

The agreement, as entered into, placed the 
responsibility of construction, maintenance, 
end supervision upon the school district. The 
school will use the facilities in carrying on its 
physical education program and the city will 
use them as a playground and recreational 
center. It was impossible to secure the mate- 
rials to construct dressing rooms, showers, and 
lockers so these items will be built in the fu- 
ture. Until such time as these can be added 
the present shower and locker rooms located 


1District Superintendent of Schools, Needles, Calif 
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General view of the Pool, Needles, California, looking toward the high 

school gymnasium which provides the dressing room facilities and offices 

for the pool. The landscaping planned for 1947 includes shrubs at the 
rear and the side of the pool to provide a windbreak and shade. 


in the school gymnasium adjacent to the 
pool will be used. The profit which will accrue 
therefrom after payment of all expenses of 
operation will be divided between the school 
district and city, and deficits will also be paid 
equally by the two agencies. 

Plans and specifications were prepared by 
the Paddock Engineering Company of Los 
Angeles, a firm which specializes in swimming 
pool construction. The plot plan was pre- 
pared by the school architect to fit into the 
future planning program of the school. The 
superintendent and board of trustees also 
worked in co-operation with the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning to make certain that 
such factors as proper location in relation to 
other portions of the school plant, under- 
water lighting, facilities for school contests, 
and other factors would make the pool of 





The diving end of the pool. 
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maximum use for school purposes. The state 
department of health checked the plans to 
determine deck drainage, footbath facilities, 
scum gutter drainage, type of finish, and all 
factors pertaining to health and safety of 
users of the pool. The state division of archi- 
tecture checked the plans and specifications 
carefully to determine that they met state 
specifications for proper construction and that 
it would withstand extra stress in the event of 
earthquake. 

Certain materials were critical at the time 
that the pool was planned, chiefly lumber and 
steel. In order to secure priority for materials 
it was necessary to construct the filter tanks 
of concrete, and to borrow the forming lum- 
ber from the Federal Housing Authority, 
which recently had demolished a number of 
army barracks to make room for new houses. 

The question as to whether the swimming 
pool should be located on school property or 
be made a part of a city recreation park 
project was hotly debated. In order to settle 
the issue the city conducted an election on 
June 26, 1945. The results showed a sizable 
majority favored its location on school prop 
erty thus making the school the center of edu- 
cational and recreational facilities in the com- 
munity. 

The difficulty of securing contractors to 
bid on the construction of the pool was ac- 
centuated by the fact that Needles is located 
300 miles from Los Angeles in a difficult labor 
area. The Paddock Engineering Company was 
awarded the contract for $30,000. The con- 
struction was started on September 10, 1945. 
At this time, however, priorities were taken 
off certain materials and the company exper 


enced a great deal of difficulty in securing 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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Scene from Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. “CHILDREN OF CHINA” 





With SOUND FILMS, students 
experience what they see and hear 


N THE CLASSROOM, students con- 
] centrate naturally on the subject 
material of a well-prepared sound film. 
The twofold effect of sight and sound 
compels their attention and results in a 
high average of subject assimilation and 
retention. Because of the illusion of 
reality, students feel that they have lived 
through an actual experience. Such im- 
pressions have lasting value. 


To secure the best performance from 
educational sound films, wise choice in 
projection equipment is important. With 
the RCA 16mm Sound Film Projector 
you get brilliant illumination—clear, 
Sharp pictures on the screen—life-like 















RADIO 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


sound reproduction that duplicates origi- 
nal sound. 

The RCA PG-201 Projector is ideally 
suited to the requirements of school use. 
It is simple to operate, easy to maintain, 
and completely dependable. It gives a 
perfect performance every time. It is de- 
signed, produced and backed by an 
organization responsible for developing 
the finest in professional sound film 
recording and reproducing equipment. 


For complete information on_ the 
RCA PG-201 16mm Sound Film Pro- 
jector, write Educational Department, 
6-J, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N.J. 
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these materials. The problem of securing 
skilled labor also prolonged the time of con- 
struction. 

The plunge is finished in white silicite with 
black tile lanes on the bottom. The deck is 
of redish gray pigment. The main pool is 
45 by 100 ft., and there is a wading pool 20 
by 45 ft. at one end, completely separated by 
a fence from the large pool. It affords a safe 
area for small children. Two diving boards are 
located at the deep end of the pool and a 
lifeguard chair along one side. In order to 
make the facilities usable at night, four over- 
head lights are located around the pool, and 
niches for ten submarine lights with conduits 
were installed. 

The filtration of water will be accomplished 
by four concrete filter tanks, and chlorination 
by a modern system. In order to provide 
shade, shrubbery will be planted on the south 
and west sides of the pool just outside of the 
fence. 

In order that the high school students 
might have a part in the construction, plans 
were drawn to permit the depth markers and 
the words deep and shallow to be made of 
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tile by the craft department of the school. 
These markers were fired with yellow numer- 
als and letters on a blue background and make 
a very attractive addition to the plunge. 

While a great number of difficulties have 
been experienced in planning and construct- 
ing the pool, it is an excellent recreational 
facility for a desert school and city. The cost 
of the project was somewhat greater than it 
would have been prior to the war, but with 
the city, school district, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road Company sharing this cost the burden 
was not great on any agency and the entire 
cost was taken from current funds without 
a special levy. 

The dedication of the new pool was held 
on April 8, 1946. A large number of people 
were present at the program in which repre- 
sentatives of the school board of trustees, 
city council, and Santa Fe Railroad partici- 
pated. 

The pool has been in almost constant use 
since that date. Several state officials have 
judged it to be one of the best planned and 
constructed in the state. It is considered by 
the people of Needles to be an extremely im- 
portant addition to its school plant and a 
much needed recreational facility. 


Hold * reschool Conferences 


Under the direction of Supt. Paul G. Hook, 
the teachers of Clifton Forge, Va., have held 
in successive years very successful preschool 
conferences. These conferences have been in 
the nature of in-service training and have 
brought to bear the best professional talent 
within the school system, as well as outside 
experts and inspirational speakers. 

The original conference, held in September, 






4 <. te r ? 
Can’t You See? It’s Simple as A, B, C. 
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1945, lasted two days and included members 
of the teaching staff, the school executives, 
and two outside consultants. The high school 
and elementary teachers joined for the gen- 
eral meetings, at which the consultants spoke, 
and the work proved so successful that in 
1946 a conference of two full weeks was de- 
cided upon. 

The 1946 meetings opened on August 19 
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and closed on August 23. The program was 
under the direction of Supt. Hook, and the 
consultants included Dr. Walter A. Flick, of 
Washington and Lee University, five state 
supervisors of special subjects from the Vir. 
ginia State Department of Education, Wilbur 
Pence, counselor at Madison College, Miss 
Catherine Howell, supervisor of schools for 
Alleghany County, and two local speakers, a 
minister of a popular church, and the secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The first half-day session included inspira- 
tional addresses by the superintendent of 
schools, a member of the board of education 
and one of the outside speakers. The second 
half day included school and class assignments 
to the staff teachers, and the organization of 
five special committees. The second day was 
entirely devoted to committee activities. 
Thereafter, one day was devoted to the spe- 
cial problems of reading, another day to visual 
education, a further day to discipline, and 
community relationships. Portions of days 
were used by the elementary teachers for the 
discussion of problems relating to reports, 
religious education, visits to homes, and other 
special problems. 

The high school teachers spent several days 
in the discussion of the problems of the 
cafeteria, music education, visual methods, 
discipline, aspects of curriculum development, 
religious education, educational guidance, and 
special problems of local school policy. 

The school officials and teachers were unani- 
mous in deciding that the conference was 
a success. The topics covered such a broad 
and helpful field that they appealed to all 
teachers — to those in service for many years, 
as well as to the new teachers. The in-service 
training program has been commended as most 
worth while and successful by the school ad- 
ministrators. All teachers were paid a regular 
salary during the two weeks’ conference. The 
school officials believe that this was a wise 
investment which will produce splendid divi- 
dends through improved instructional meth- 


ods. 
+ 


A COMMUNITY INFLUENCE FOR 
BETTER YOUTH 


J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, in a discussion of 
juvenile delinquency, in the July American 
Druggist, suggests six points on which the 
druggist can be of help in curing crime and 
upbuilding a moral youth. The recommenda- 
tions might well form a basis for school co- 
operation with an agency whose effect on the 
character of youth is rarely considered by 
the educational authorities: 

Every druggist can help. There is no one 
remedy which is sufficient to cure the disease of 
youthful crime. I would urge every druggist to 
participate in or sponsor the following which will 
assist in alleviating the problem: (1) encourage 
a worth-while program that desires to analyze 
the delinquency situation in the community; (2) 
demand that each police agency be equipped with 
the best and most modern implements and facili- 
ties; (3) encourage, support, and assist youth- 
serving organizations and sponsor proper recrea- 
tional centers and adequate physical training 
programs for leisure-time activity which will ap- 
peal to youth; (4) support, help, and participate 
in any program dedicated to teach good citizen- 
ship; (5) encourage and participate in religious 
training and assist churches in setting up leisure- 
time programs for youngsters; (6) start a cam~- 
paign to prevent dangerous souvenir weapons 
from reaching the hands of criminals. 
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time now 
to reserve the films 
you may wish to show 


masterpieces of America’s foremost 

film producers, a great variety of educational 
films; and dozens of short subjects and 
cartoons are cataloged in this book. Every 
one is available from Films Incorporated 

for showing on 16-mm school projectors. 

By making cancellable-film-reservations 
immediately, you can assign to films an 
important part of your program burden. 


your free catalog is ready now. 

To receive it promptly mail the coupon. 

Then, even if your plans are only tentative, 
don't hesitate to make reservations. The sooner 
you do the surer you are to get the popular 
features when you prefer them. 
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We have the use of @ 16-mm 
(D sound 0) silent projector 
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One Table ...Four Sciences 





Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and General Science 
... all four of these subjects are taught in one room 
equipped with Hamilton “Four-Science” Desks. These 
new desks make separate rooms for each science un- 
necessary. And since four times as many pupils use 
them, the per-pupil cost of Hamilton “Four-Science” 


Desks is very low. 


Send in the coupon for more information on this new 


Hamilton “Four-Science” Desk. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete information on the new Hamilton “Four- 


Science” Desk. 





The Hamilton “‘Four-Science”’ Desk No. L-2230 

















Name 

Position on i a: 

Address ila rs = 

City __Zone___ State. 
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School District Government 


Where a county board of education suspended 
a county superintendent of schools during the 
pendency of an indictment for embezzlement and 
the superintendent did not appeal from the 
suspension, the superintendent’s office became 
vacant without regard to whether the superin- 
tendent should thereafter be convicted, in which 
event he would lose all rights to the office, or 
acquitted, in which event he might serve the 
remainder of the term. Ga. school code, §§ 
32-912, 32-1008, 89.501, subd. 7.— Parkerson v. 
Hart, 38 Southeastern reporter 2d 397, Ga. 

Contracts for employment made by a school 
district and its employees are governed by the 
ordinary rules of the contract law of Oklahoma, 
except where expressly restricted by the consti- 
tution or statute. — Edwards v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Oklahoma City, 169 Pacific reporter 2d 
1015, Okla. 

Teachers 


A California teacher who served as a substitute 
teacher for more than three years was not “re- 
elected” by employment as a probationary teacher 
so as to be entitled under the California statute 
to be classified as a permanent teacher, since 
“re-election” under the statute is one which 
results in the retention of an employee for an- 
other year in that class of employees to which 
the employee belonged. Calif. education code, 
$$ 13081, 13099, 13100, 13103, 13104, 13611, 
13807. — Ham v. Los Angeles City High School 
Dist. of Los Angeles County, 169 Pacific reporter 
2d 646, Calif. App. 

Where a permanent teacher, employed by a 
junior college district, was dismissed on account 
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of an alleged decrease in enrollment, the sub- 
sequent employment of a teacher as a substitute 
teacher for senior teachers on leave of absence 
or in the military service was not a “reappoint- 
ment,” within the California statute, as a perma- 
nent teacher. Calif. education code, § 13654.— 
Koblik v. Los Angeles City Junior College Dist. 
of Los Angeles County, 169 Pacific reporter 2d 
657, Calif. App. 

A junior college district was not required, under 
the California statute in effect at the time, to 
offer a dismissed permanent teacher the oppor- 
tunity for substitute service prior to offering it 
to one who had not held such a permanent 
position, but could have declined to offer him 
any employment until the date on which his 
name was high enough to be reappointed to a 
permanent position. Calif. education code, §§ 
13651, 13652, 13654.—Koblik v. Los Angeles 
City Junior College Dist., of Los Angeles County, 
169 Pacific reporter 2d 657, Calif. App. 

The purpose of a Massachusetts statute pro- 
viding that the superintendent of schools shall 
recommend teachers to the school committee was 
to enable the committee to secure the aid and 
advice of the superintendent, who may be pre- 
sumed to possess more than ordinary knowledge 
and judgment, concerning the ability and com- 
petency of teachers before the committee appoints 
a teacher. G. L. (Ter. Ed.), c. 71, § 59.— 
Crudden v. Superintendent of Schools of Boston, 
67 Northeastern reporter 2d 474, Mass. 

The duty of a superintendent of schools to 
make any recommendation with reference to 
teachers is owed to the school committee and 
not to any particular person who may be seeking 
a position in the school system. G. L. (Ter. Ed.) 
c. 71, § 59.—Crudden vy. Superintendent of 
Schools of Boston, 67 Northeastern reporter 2d 
474, Mass. 

A recommendation by a Massachusetts super- 
intendent of schools to the school committee of 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





a teacher for a position as Latin headmaster 
would be merely advisory and would impose no 
obligation upon the committee to adopt such a 
recommendation. G. L. (Ter. Ed.) c. 71, § 59, 
—Crudden vy. Superintendent of Schools of 
Boston, 67 Northeastern reporter 2d 474, Mass. 

Under a rule of the Syracuse board of educa- 
tion that a teacher should be reappointed after 
a leave of absence for illness, without first pass- 
ing a physical examination as may be prescribed 
by the health officer, the extent of the examina- 
tion was discretionary. — People ex. rel. Patter- 
son vy. Board of Education of City of Syracuse, 
67 Northeastern reporter 2d 372, 295 N.Y. 313. 

A Syracuse teacher who was granted a year’s 
leave of absence for ill-health could not be 
compelled by the board of education to take a 
physical examination as a condition of reappoint- 
ment, after the teacher had instituted proceedings 
to compel her reappointment, where the teacher 
had presented herself to the school health officer 
for examination during the year of the leave of 
absence, and the board never at any time re- 
quested the teacher to submit to an examination 
by the health officer prior to the institution of 
proceedings. — People ex rel. Patterson v. Boar 
of Education of City of Syracuse, 67 North- 
eastern reporter 2d 372, 295 N.Y. 313. 

Where an Oklahoma school board entered into 
a contract with its teachers for specified salaries 
within the limits of the approved budget, but 
with the proviso based on a preliminary resolu- 
tion that if additional revenue became available 
during the fiscal year, additional compensation 
would be paid, the contract was not invalid at 
the suit of a taxpayer when, after the money 
became available, the board, pursuant to a pre- 
viously established policy, increased the compen- 
sation previously fixed by the contract.— 
wards v. Board of Education of Oklahoma City, 
169 Pacific reporter 2d 1015, Okla. 
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Sit down to this handsome new typewriter . . . for the typing 
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thrill of your life! 


You sense something different the moment your fingers touch the keys. 


—— 


constant research to help make your work easier. , 





There’s new ease for your fingers in the lightning response of every 


tion of key. In the better balanced finger action. The effortless speed. The ti 
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EQUIPMENT 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in shop equipment. Let 
SHELDON’S Planning Department 
assist in preparing shop layouts, 
compiling budgets, and writing 
specifications. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
equipment for industrial 
Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 


gE. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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APPROVE GIFTS OF WAR SURPLUSES 


The United States Department of Justice has 
approved the gifts of surplus property by the 
War Assets Administration to public and private 
nonprofit educational institutions. Gifts of prop- 
erty had been made during the past year, but 
recently the transfer of 53 surplus war plants 
and camps to educational institutions was halted 
pending a congressional inquiry into such gifts. 
The immediate cause of the freeze was the pro- 
posed gift of the Thunderbird Airfield in Arizona 
to a newly organized nonprofit American Institute 
for Foreign Trade. 


The Justice Department opinion covered first 
the question whether a hundred per cent discount 
on sales to nonprofit institutions is valid regard 
less of the magnitude of the benefits to be re 


ceived by the United States in any particular 
case. 

The other question related to the possible 
gifts to states and nonprofit institutions not 


1944, the date 
Any newly organized 
taxation may receive 


organized previous to October 3, 
of the passage of the law 
institution exempt from 
WAA materials. 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR SURPLUS PROPERTY 

The U. S. Office of Education has announced 
changes in procedures to be used by educational 
institutions requesting surplus property items 
under the expanded army donation program. The 
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new procedures make it possible for all states 
to have an opportunity to obtain property 
donated by the army to be used in courses in 
vocational training and instruction. 

Under the expanded program the army has 
listed such equipment as gas and electric welding 
equipment, electrical equipment, domestic and 
power sewing machines, business machines, elec. 
tronic equipment, photographic and _ projection 
equipment, laboratory equipment, drafting equip- 
ment, and safety equipment. 


SCHOOLS MAY OBTAIN NAVY PROPERTY 

The U. S. Office of Education has announced 
that arrangements have been made permitting 
educational institutions to acquire donable nay, 
property. State educational agencies for surplus 
property will supply information to educational] 
institutions regarding property available for do 
nation by the navy and will supply them with 
information on the procedure. 

Items which may be donated by the navy are 
certain types of machinery, mechanical equip 
ment, and tools for use in courses of vocational 
training for manual trades and boats and boat 
equipment, air-borne electronics, and radar equip. 
ment for use in aeronautical courses. The only 
cost to educational institutions for this property 
will be for packing, handling, and shipping 
charges. 

A description of the property to make it 
identified should be included with each applica 
tion. In addition, it should include the applicant's 
eligibility certification symbol, the name of the 
vocational or aeronautical course, the facilities 
and personnel for maintenance and use of prop- 
erty, and a list of the property previously 
received. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN WILL GET LUNCHES 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported that 46 states and Hawaii have signed 
agreements to take advantage of the $75,000,000 
federal school lunch program for the 1947 school 
year. 


DRAFT RULE EASED FOR TEACHERS 
A new order issued by the Selective Service 
Headquarters permits local boards to defer college 
professors and men in critical production fields 
Teachers in the new deferment classes must ob- 
tain certificates from the Office of Education. 
Colleges and universities have complained that 
they could not spare instructors needed for the 
crowds of former service men swarming back to 
classrooms under the G.I. Bill of Rights 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 

A news release, prepared by Dr. Jesse P. Bogue, 
executive secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, indicates that the enrollment, 
as of September, 1946, in 630 colleges is in ex- 
cess of 355,000 students. The veterans in attend- 
ance, to the extent of 85 per cent, are receiving 
government benefits. Dr. Bogue declares that at 
least 33,000 more students could be admitted if 
the colleges had classroom capacity for them. 

——$____ > — _ 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

> Ricnarp C. Haypen, formerly superintendent of the 
Prince William County schools at Manassas, Va., has 
been appointed assistant state superintendent of public 
nstruction. He will act as assistant to State Supt. G. 
yler Miller, recently elected superintendent of public 
instruction 

® Crype V. WINKLER has been elected superintendent 
of elementary schools at Cicero, Ill., to succeed Clarence 
A. Weber 


&> Dr. Stoney B HALL, professor of school administra- 
tion at George Washington University, and a former state 
superintendent in Virginia, died on August 13, at the 
age of S51. Dr. Hall from 1931 to 1941 headed the 


Virginia school system 

> Froyvp A. Miter, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Ashland, Neb., has accepted the position of supef 
visor of education in the Nebraska State de- 
partment of education 

> Roy FEATHERSTON, formerly superintendent at Mon- 
mouth, Ill., has assumed his duties as field representa- 


secondary 


tive of the Illinois Association of School Boards. 

> J. E. Wetts, of Grarid Marais, Mich., has accepted 
the position of superintendent of schools at Hermans 
ville 
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~NEW SCHOOL PLANS INCLUDE... 
aut 8G 


77 NATIOCNAL 


PROGRAM CLOCKS 
AND CLOCK SYSTEMS 
a od 


oom | HALL AND WALL CLOCKS 


a od 
BELLS, BUZZERS AND SIGNALS 


Schools everywhere are crowded—many are considering expansion pro- 
grams, to meet increased enrollment. These new schools are being 
planned today—for erection tomorrow. 

Among the multitude of details to be specified will be automatic 
electric clock and signal equipment. No more pushing buttons, and 
encroachment on the Principal’s valuable time. . . . The answer, 
of course, is NATIONAL—with a complete line of efficient 
timing devices. 

Most important is the all-electric PROGRAM CLOCK, 
whose job it is to ring the various class bells in the 
school. These clocks are available in several types, 
at prices well within the budget of every school— 
small or large. 

Next in line is the bell and buzzer system oper- 
ated automatically by the Program clock. Plan carefully 
for adequate signal flexibility. 6” corridor bells are most 
useful, having ample volume to be heard in class rooms. 

Outdoor yard gongs, 8” or 10” size with guard, come 


next. Buzzers in room, or small bells are useful, if Grade and <= > 
High _ occupy same building. REE 

Plan now for any room clock, especially > 
serviceable in library, study halls and labora- 
tories. Doubleface, 15” dial, corridor clocks ‘140: 
are very helpful to teachers and students alike. 


Even though budgets will not permit im- T0 $271.80 
mediate purchase, by all means, when build- 















Price is contingent upon the size of the model—for example, 





ing, get your conduits in the walls for later use. Type 53-12M 3-circuit clock shown above rings three different 
Standard 010 National “ 7 ‘ c bell circuits any third minute in the hour, between the hours of 
Wall Clock Write for catalogues and typical specifications. 6 A M and 6 P M, and is priced at $184.17. 


NATIONALTIME & SIGNAL CORPORATION 


21800 WYOMING AVENUE DETROIT 20, MICHIGAN 





He needs a desk that fits him—one his 


H e needs own size—designed for the physical re 


quirements of a small boy. 

He needs reference works that fit 
him, too. His educational needs are ex 
a SMa er panding, taking on new depth—he is ac 
quiring the “look it up” habit—and he 
- needs a reference work designed exclu 

| sively for his young, inquiring mind 
desk Britannica Junior is the only ency 
clopaedia created specifically for chil 
dren in elementary school—children in 
the age group 8 to 13. A checked 
vocabulary (like that of a textbook ) is 
graded to elementary level. Sentence 
length and structure, subject matter, 
scope of information are all scaled to 
the elementary pupil's desires and needs 
Colorful action and how-to-do-it types 
of illustration make learning a rich ex 
perience. A Ready-Reference volume 


develops the index habit, makes infor 
mation easier to find in less time. 


Britannica Junior embodies the same 
superior standards of text and format 
the same authenticity — which char 
acterize Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
world’s best known reference library. 


For further information about Bri 
tannica Junior, and for a free copy of 
a useful booklet, “How to Use Refer 
ence Books,” fill in coupon below and 
mail today. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Dept. 108-K 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about Britannica Junior, and a copy 
of ‘‘How to Use Reference Books.” 


School Position 
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meechers 


PHOENIX SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education of Phoenix, Ariz., has 
adopted a salary schedule for teachers, based on 
length of service and professional training. — 

Teachers with a bachelor’s degree will begin at 
$2,160 the first year and will advance to a 
maximum of $2,988 at the end of 13 years. 
Teachers with graduate credit (18 hours) will 
begin at $2,205, and will advance to $3,033 after 
13 years. Teachers holding a master’s degree will 
begin at $2,250, and will advance to $3,078 after 
13 years. 

All salaries of teachers are based upon scholar- 
ship and experience. An applicant for a position 
must show evidence of having had a minimum 
preparation of four years above a high school 
course and must hold a bachelor’s degree from 
an approved college. One half a year of ex- 
perience in Phoenix will be counted as one full 
year. Teachers already employed who earn a 
degree or complete 12 hours of graduate credit 
must present evidence of having earned the degree 
or credit by September 1 so that they may be 
given credit during the current school year. Each 
teacher will be allowed a sick leave of ten days 
per year, which will be allowed to accumulate 
to the credit of the teacher up to ninety days 


BENNINGTON SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education of Bennington, Vt., 
has adopted a single-salary schedule, developed 
by a faculty committee, working with the super- 
intendent of schools. The schedule which be- 
came effective September 1 provides new mini- 
mum and maximum salaries for all teachers, 
based on professional training and the possession 
of degrees. 

Under the schedule, teachers in Class I with 
less than four years’ professional training, begin 
with a minimum salary of $1,700, and will 
receive annual increments over a ten-year period 
up to a maximum of $2,100; teachers in Class 
II, with a bachelor’s degree, receive a minimum 
of $1,800, and a maximum of $2,500; those in 
Class III, with a master’s degree receive a mini- 
mum of $1,900 and a maximum of $2,700; those 
with an M. A. degree, plus thirty hours’ training, 
receive an additional $100 per annum. The 
schedule allows five days’ yearly sick leave, 
which is cumulative to thirty days over a six- 
year period. Teachers are permitted to receive 
their salary payments semimonthly, with the 
choice of either a ten or a twelve months’ year. 


Salaries 





PASADENA SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board at Pasadena, Tex., has 
adopted a new single-salary schedule for teachers. 
Teachers with a bachelor’s degree will begin at 
$1,700, and will receive an annual increment of 
$120 until a maximum of $3,240 is reached. 
Teachers with a master’s degree will start at 
$1,900, and will be paid an annual increment of 
$120 until a maximum of $3,040 is reached. In 
addition, each teacher will be paid $60 cost- 
of-living increases at the beginning of the year 
1946-47. 


EVANSTON SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board of Evanston, Wyo., has 
adopted a new salary schedule, which takes into 
consideration training and experience, and which 
will be in effect during the year 1946-47 and 
for the years to come. All teachers are placed on 
a single-salary schedule, which makes it possible 
to treat all teachers alike and to maintain a 
stable faculty. 


NORTHBROOK SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education of Northbrook, IIL, 
has adopted a new salary schedule, based on 
length of service and professional education, and 
incorporating a co-operative merit rating. The 
merit rating scale, divided into three sections, 
allows 20 points for attitude, 60 for efficiency, 
and 20 for personality. 


SCHOOL 









bodies quickly and accurately. 
resistant phenolic plastics 


ment. 
month, clock and sidereal hour angles. 


Use of the instrument helps the student in visualiz- 
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A valuable aid to the stu- 

dent of astronomy or of naviga- 
tion has been designed to locate celestial 
The Millar 
Observoscope is made on the same principle as the 
equatorial mounting of the astronomers’ telescope. 
This precision instrument is constructed of impact- 
with declination and 
latitude scales impressed in the body of the instru- 
Impressed also are scales which 
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indicate 


ing the coordinate system and the apparent motion 

of the stars, while locating instantly the desired star. Intricate and confusing 
charts become unnecessary. In use, the latitude scale is set to the latitude 
of the observer and the civil time, opposite the day of the month. The star 
or constellation to be observed is looked up in the list of 55 stars provided 
and the sidereal hour angle set and declination indicated. The instrument is 
then oriented to true north and the star or constellation will be seen in the 


viewing tube. 


The instrument may be mounted on a camera or astronomical tripod or sim- 
ply placed on its weighted base for accurate observations. It may be used 
equally well to locate true north, to indicate civil time or latitude if all 
known settings are made and the sight tube is pointed to a known star. It is 
designed for use north of the equator. For use south of the equator, a special 


instrument can be supplied. 


Professional astronomers who are accustomed to using complicated devices 
will be amazed at the accuracy and mechanical simplicity of this device. 


NO. A58070 CENCO MILLAR OBSERVOSCOPE 


.. Each $10.00 


Send for Cenco’s new catalog No. H-461 of Scientific supplies 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Seientif ic CF\(O Appa tatus 
CHICAGO 


New York BOSTON San Francisco 








Teachers with a bachelor’s degree will begin 
at $1,800 and will advance at the rate of $100 
per year up to a maximum of $2,200 after four 
years. Those with a master’s degree will start at 
$2,000, and will advance at the rate of $100 up 
to a maximum of $2,400 after four years. 

Teachers in the fifth year of service are ex- 
pected to complete eight college hours’ instruction 
in order to advance. Teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree and five years’ experience will start at 
$2,300 and advance to a maximum of $2,700 in 
the ninth year. Those with a master’s degree 
will start at $2,500 and advance to a maximum 


of $2,900. 
Teachers in the tenth year of service must earn 
eight college hours of credit to advance. Teachers 


who hold a bachelor’s degree will receive $2,800 
in the tenth year. Those with a master’s degree 
will start at $3,000 and advance to a maximum 
of $3,400 in the fourteenth year of service 


Los Angeles TORONTO Montreal 





An experienced teacher may be placed on the 
schedule if she has had five full years of ex- 
perience, with one third of the experience over 
five, but not over a period of ten years. Any 
teacher who is the head of a family will receive 
an additional $300. Any teacher who does not 
receive the amount of his contract during the 
first year of the schedule will not be reduced in 
salary. However, such a teacher will not be 
allowed to advance in salary until he or she has 
met the requirements for advancement under the 
schedule. 

Where a teacher under the schedule is per- 
mitted to advance beyond the present contractual 
salary to the extent of $150 or more, the amount 
to be paid is as follows: $150 to $300—two 
equal additions, plus regular increments earned 
under the schedule; $300 to $500 —three addi- 
tions, plus regular increments earned under the 
schedule. 
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Printing and Graphic Arts 


provide for the creation and production of useful 
projects for every phase of the educational program. 
The student finds opportunity to apply his academic 


studies to purposeful activity resulting in projects 
for which he is a consumer as well as.a creator. This 
is the “Learn by Doing” philosophy in action. 


ayutr is prepared to equip complete printing and graphic 


arts departments. Write for information. 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 


200 Elmora Ave.,Elizabeth B,N.J. Department of Education 


ed: * 

















a study of postwar educational probiems with a 
ST. LOUIS AFL TEACHERS SEEK PAY ADJUSTMENT = view of increasing teachers’ salaries in the state 

The AFL Teachers Federation of St. Louis and The commission which will conduct the survey 
St. Louis County, Mo., has renewed its request will be composed of Oswald D. Heck, Benjamin 
to the board of education that the current $250 ‘F. Feinberg, Charles D. Breitel, John E. Burton, 
cost-of-living adjustment be doubled this year and Francis T. Spaulding. 


for teachers and other school employees. Two years ago, Dewey suggested the creation 

President Charles F. Kincaid of the Federation cf a commission to revise the state aid for educa 
presented a report, in which he urged that the tion formula. After months of study, the com 
present $4,100 maximum for M.A. degree teachers mission submitted a recommendation to the 
be increased to $4,500 per year. He further sug legislature, which that body approved and which 


gested that the size of classes be limited to a raised the state school aid by $26,000,000. Last 
maximum of 30, and that sabbatical leaves be year the commission recommended an _ increase 
granted to teachers upon request for central schools, and suggested that a further 


study be made. 
GOVERNOR DEWEY TO APPOINT COMMISSION 


: Six arguments were presented by the teachers’ 
ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES representatives to bolster their claims that teach 


Governor Dewey, of New York State, has _ ers’ salaries should be increased and services im- 
agreed to appoint a special commission to make proved: (1) that the schools have been losing 
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well-qualified teachers, (2) that within five 
years the schools will require greatly increased 
teaching staffs, (3) that certain services eliminated 
or curtailed during the war should be returned 
to their prewar status; (4) that buildings ang 
equipment have deteriorated and that no new 
buildings have been erected in the past five 
years, (5) that the war has created demands for 
new and improved services, (6) that inequality 
in educational opportunity among school districts 
has increased. That from 1939 to 1946 the cost. 
of-living index has increased 40 per cent, while 
teachers’ salaries have increased only 19 per cent, 
& Abbeville, La. The school board of Vermilion 
parish has adopted a new salary schedule, pro- 
viding increases of 16 per cent for each teacher. 
The schedule provides for the increase of teachers 
with M.A. degrees from the base starting salary 
of $1,400 to $1,600, and at the end of 13 years 
the maximum is raised from $1,870 to $2,089 
per year. 

For teachers with B.A. degrees, the base Salary 
will be $1,500, and for those with 12 or more 
years’ experience it will be $1,970. Teachers with 
two and three years’ college certificates will re- 
ceive a minimum of $1,350 a year, and for those 
with 11 or more years’ experience it will be 
$1,800 per year. 

Teachers with certificates of one year or less 
will receive a beginning salary of $1,250, and for 
those with 11 or more years’ experience they will 
receive $1,470. Additional payments will be pro- 
vided for principals, agricultural teachers, and 
athletic instructors, based on enrollment and 
other factors. 
®& The board of education of Piqua, Ohio, has 
adopted a new salary schedule, based upon ex- 
perience and training, and providing new maxi- 
mum salaries after three to five years’ training. 
Regular annual increments will be paid to 
teachers, depending on continued satisfactory 
service and professional growth. Adjustments to 
the new schedule will be made over a period of 
three years extending to the year 1948-49. The 
minimum salary for 1946-47 will be $1,700, and 
the maximum $2,900. 

& The Pittsburgh, Pa., board of education has 
increased the salaries of all principals by ad- 
vancing them two steps in the regular salary 
schedule, the increases to be no less than $200 
nor more than $250. In the future, all elementary 
principals will be required to remain in their 
offices for a full week over and above the regular 
ten months’ term. The time may be put in in 
part at the end of the school year and in part at 
the beginning of the new year. Extra pay will be 
allowed. 

® Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. The board of 
education has adopted a single-salary schedule 
for the vear 1947, which is based on training and 
years of experience. Teachers with three years’ 
training will receive a minimum of $2,000 and a 
maximum of $3,000; teachers with four years’ 
training will be paid a minimum of $2,300 and 
a maximum of $3,300; and those with five years’ 
training, a minimum of $2,500 and a maximum 
of $3,600 

® Pharr, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a new single-salary schedule for the year 1946-47, 
which sets the minimum base salary at $1,800 
per year. Increments amounting to $20 each per 
annum will be paid up to a maximum of five 
years 

®& Norfolk, Neb. All full-time school employees 
will receive a yearly cost-of-living bonus at the 
end of the school term, under a new policy of 
the school board. Married men will receive $125; 
single men, married and single women, $100 
The bonus will total $10,650 

® Seguin, Tex. The board of education has 
given salary increases of $200 to all teachers for 
the year 1946-47. 

> Electra, Calif. The school board has adopted 
a single-salary schedule for teachers, and has 
added $11,000 to the salaries of 63 employees, 
including 48 teachers. The scale now runs trom 
a base pay of $1,450 for teachers with 4 
bachelor’s degree, to a maximum of $1,798 for 
other increments and tenure 
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EXTRA 





INDUCEMENT 


HE clean, efficient lines of this unit (S 501 LL) are 

an extra inducement to good work. Its carefully 
scaled proportions assure correct posture and comfort. 
Although its precision-welded tubular steel frame 
assures lifetime durability, it is light enough to be 
moved about easily in keeping with the trend toward 
flexibility within the classroom. 

As with all Heywood-Wakefield tubular units, this 
one is available in carefully graded sizes to eliminate 
all need for individual adjustment. The desk is also 
available with a study top if desired. The finish of both 
wood and metal parts is good looking—and exception- 
ally durable. Full details of this and other Heywood- 
Wakefield school furniture are furnished in our current, 
illustrated folder. Write for it today. Heywood-Wake- 
field Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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School Furniture Division 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Standard Laboratory Panel designed 
and built for Will Rogers High School, 


Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Convenient... Efficient... Safe 
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LABORATORY 
PANELS 


Every Physics Department Laboratory needs a distri- 
bution panel — the modern method of obtaining all 
the AC & DC voltages required for experimental work 
at all the laboratory tables. A Standard panel such as 
the one shown here is a great time saver for teacher 
and students alike — a help to more accurate work and 


Standard panels are made in sizes for large and 
small schools everywhere. 

Every new or remodeled Physics Laboratory necill 
have a Standard Laboratory Panel included in its plans 
and specifications. 

We shall be glad to work with your architect and 


physics instructor in planning suggested layouts. No 


obligation, of course. 40 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME C0., s SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Founded 


1884 








STATE SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTIONS ~ 
October, 1946. Oklahoma State School Boards Associa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, Norman. J. D. Hurt, 
secretary, Edmond. 


October 8-9. Utah State School Board Association, 
Salt Lake City. David Tarbet, secretary-treasurer, Logan 
October 11. Wyoming School Trustees’ Association, 
Casper. F. L. DuVall, secretary-treasurer, Cheyenne. 
October 14. Jowa Association of School Boards, Des 
Moines. D. A. Foster, executive director, Des Moines. 
October 21-23. Washington State School Directors As- 


sociation, Tacoma, Mrs. Alton B. Clark, secretary-treas- 
urer, Longview. 


October 23-25. North Dakota School Officers Associa- 
tion, Fargo. D. B. Allen, secretary-treasurer, Walcott. 

October 27-29. Jlilinois Association of School Boards, 
Springfield. Dr. Robert M. Cole, executive director, 
Springfield. 

October 27-29. New York State School Boards Associa- 


tion, Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse. W. A. Clifford, executive 
secretary, Mt. Vernon. 

November, 1946. Montana School Boards Association, 
Miles City. J. L. Gleason, Sr., secretary-treasurer, Liv- 
ingston. 

November 7-8. Michigan Association of School Board 
Members, Lansing. Dr. A. J. Phillips, secretary-treasurer, 


November 24-27. State Associated School Boards of 
South Dakota, Sioux Falls. David B. Doner, secretary- 
treasurer, Brookings. 

November 29-30. School Trustees Association of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond. V. E. Jernigan, secretary-treasurer, 
Richmond. 

December 6. New Jersey State Federation of District 
Boards of Education, Trenton. Edward W. Kilpatrick, 
secretary, Hackettstown. 


January, 1947. Nebraska State School Boards Associa- 
tion, Lincoln. Alice A. Greenslit, secretary-treasurer, 
Stanton. 

January 10. Tennessee Association of Public School 


Board Members, Nashville. Mrs. Delbert Mann, secretary- 
treasurer, Nashville. 
January 22-24. Minnesota School Board Association, 
St. Paul. Otto W. Barbo, secretary-treasurer, Braham. 
February 6-7. Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association, Harrisburg. P. O. Van Ness, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harrisburg. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

October 3~4. Wyoming Education Association, at Tor- 

rington (southeast district). A. L. Burgoon, secretary, 
Diamondville. 

October 3-4. Wyoming Education Association, at Casper 


(central, northeast, and northwest districts). Gwendolyn 
Hill, secretary, Casper 
October 18. New York State Teachers’ Association 


(central zone), at Utica. Miss Ethel M. Lewis, secretary, 
Fort Stanwix School, Rome. Headquarters, Hotel Utica. 

October 21-23. Tenth Annual School Broadcast Con- 
ference, at Chicago, Ill. George Jennings, director, 228 
North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, II. 

October 24-25. Nebraska Education Association (dist. 
No. 6), at Sidney. Ivan Christian, secretary, Gering 
Headquarters, Sidney High School. 

October 24-25. Michigan Education Association (region 
1), at Detroit. Frances Stubbs, secretary, 2330 Grand 
River Blvd., Detroit. 

October 24-25. Michigan Education Association (region 
4), at Grand Rapids. Lowell McDougal, secretary, Central 
High School, Grand Rapids. 

October 10-11. Michigan Education Association (region 
8), at Kalamazoo. O. K. Christian, secretary, Kalamazoo. 

October 27-29. Illinois Association of School Adminis- 


trators, at Springfield. Dr. Darrell R. Blodgett, secretary, 
Jacksonville. Headquarters, Lincoln Hotel. 

October 31-November 1. Kansas Teachers’ Association 
at Topeka. C. O. Wright, secretary, 315 W. Tenth St., 
Topeka. 

November 6-8. Missouri Teachers’ Association, at 


Kansas City. Everett Keith, secretary, Columbia. 

November 7-9. Wisconsin Education Association, at 
Milwaukee. O. H. Plenzke, secretary, 404 Insurance Bldg., 
Madison. 

November 8-10. New Jersey Education Association, at 
Atlantic City. F. L. Hipp, secretary, Trenton. Head- 
quarters, Ambassador Hotel. A. H. Skean, Atlantic City. 

November 24-27. South Dakota Associated School 
Boards, at Sioux Falls. David Doner, secretary, State 
College, Brookings. 

November 27-30. Virginia 
Richmond, Henry G. Ellis, 
Exhibits, T. Preston Turner 

November 30—December 2 
State School Officers, at St 
secretary, Little Rock, Ark 


Education Association, at 
secretary, Richmond 19, Va. 


National Council of Chief 
Louis, Mo. Ralph B. Jones, 
Headquarters Statler Hotel 





OPERATING A SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY CANNERY 


(Concluded from page 53) 


the home-economics teacher has done the 
instructing. 

Those who use the cannery are required to 
do all of the actual work involved. The in- 
structor sees that it is done properly. Those 
people who have used the cannery on pre- 
vious occasions usually need very little as- 
sistance. The cannery is used by both rural 
and urban people and by other city and rural 
schools. Most of the rural schools in this 
county use this cannery to preserve food for 
their hot lunch programs. 

Not only has this cannery made possible 
better and more efficient canning in the com- 
munity, but it has helped develop a better 
relationship between the school and the 
people. It is something tangible that the 
people appreciate, and yet does not alter nor 
interfere with the school’s regular program. 
In fact, it provides an additional means of 
training. During the school months the home- 
economics classes do some work in the can- 
nery. At times they assist the P.T.A. women 
in canning produce for the local school hot 
lunches. 

Since the cannery has been operating, 4 
group of local farm women have established 
a curb market. This helps not only the farm 
women in disposing of their produce but 
provides the urban women with fresh produce 
to be canned. From all indications, the Dexter 
School and Community Cannery has become 
an established part of the Dexter school 
system. 
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“PAY DIRT” 


IN SCHOOLS 


Dirt and dust can be very expensive if not 





promptly removed. It endangers health, de- 
stroys books, decorations and equipment and 


lowers the morale of the students. 
The real ‘‘Pay dirt"’ is that extra ounce or 


pound that is extracted every day with the 
Spencer Central Cleaning System. 
It saves time, gets more of the dirt, and 


because it lasts a lifetime with low mainte- 


nance, it costs less in the long run. 


The vacuum producer 
and dirt container are 
located in the basement. 
Piping connects to con- 
venient inlets all over 
the building. 


Also cleans chalk trays, gymnasiums, radi- 
ators, boilers, filters, projectors and a dozen 


other hard-to-clean spots quickly and easily. 


Leading architects and educators endorse 
it. Ask for the Bulletins. 


PENCER VACUUM 








Schoo! Administration News 


BRATTLEBORO CONDUCTS EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 


The public schools of Brattleboro, Vt., ogee 
the school year 1945-46, conducted a form o 
home-economics course for the fifth- and sixth- 
grade students, entitled “The Experiment in 
Living.” Two years ago, under the direction of 
Supt. Guy W. Powers, the program was started 
as an afterschool project, entirely extracurricular, 
which teachers volunteered to supervise. The 
work was voluntary for students, offering them 
the opportunity to learn cooking, sewing, and 
certain manual skills. 





THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN, 


CLEANING 


In April, 1946, the school district purchased 
a house on a lot adjoining the Green Street 
School to carry on the experiment under home- 
like conditions. Downstairs there are a kitchen 
and pantry, a sewing room serving also as a 
dining room, and space for a boys’ carpentry 
shop. On the second floor a room is provided 
for school productions and costumes. Later a 
kindergarten and certain offices will occupy part 
of the space. Approximately forty children in 
four groups attend the four and one half hour 
courses mornings and afternoons. 

Few of the children who volunteer for the 
courses have ever done manual work of this 
kind before. The experiment offers an oppor- 
tunity to gain skill in handicrafts which will 
serve them all their lives in jobs and at home. 
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The work of the experimental class will be 
continued during the 1946-47 school year, with 
a full-time instructor for the boys and another 
for the girls. 

Beginning in September, the schools will have 
a full-time guidance director, who will work in 
both the elementary and high schools. A program 
of visual education has been inaugurated, and 4a 
diversified industries class in the high school wil] 
be continued, and a veterans’ class in agriculture 
has been formed. 


SUPERIOR ENGAGED IN A PROGRAM OF 
CURRICULUM RECONSTRUCTION 

The public schools of Superior, Wis., under the 
direction of Supt. Angus B. Rothwell, have ep. 
tered upon the second year of a five-year pro. 
gram of curriculum reconstruction. The program 
which has been developed in co-operation with 
the Wisconsin Cooperative Curriculum Program 
is proceeding with specific plans for the local 
community. 

The planning committee, which is designated 
as a liaison committee, has served over a long 
period of time. The committee, which includes 
the superintendent and director, determines the 
various aspects to be emphasized, and passes on 
the committee appointments. 

The curriculum committees are grouped ae- 
cording to subject areas. During the school year 
1945-46 two committees were engaged in work, 
using members from the various community lay 
groups. Committees were formed in the areas of 
school health and guidance. While courses of 
study comprise a part of the work of each com- 
mittee, it is also their responsibility to recom- 
mend to teachers certain books for adoption and 
evaluation. No committee is permitted to de- 
termine what is to be taught, without the consent 
of the teachers who are to carry out the policies, 
All policies are carefully listed and may be re- 
ferred to the teachers, who are requested to make 
suggestions, and to present their criticisms. After 
an agreement is reached, the policies are set up. 

No course of study may be said to be com- 
plete. The construction is flexible to permit op- 
portunities for revision, and constant revision 
proceeds during the period of construction, 
Special areas which are now well advanced in 
the five-year program are primary arithmetic, 
primary reading, science, primary language arts, 
elementary grade social studies, and health educa- 
tion. Most of the courses are planned to coincide 
with the activity program. Among the outstand- 
ing courses is that of the twelfth-grade social 
science studies program, which takes the form 
of an experience curriculum. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT REORGANIZED 

The physical education department in the 
public schools of Charlottesville, Va., has been 
reorganized and extended in scope. Harry Martin 
has been appointed director for the unified pro- 
gram, beginning with the first grade and ex- 
tending through the twelfth grade. Under the 
new program the emphasis has been placed first 
on instruction in the classroom, and second, on 
the discovery and correction of defects. A course 
of study has been worked out according to grade 
levels, and children in grades one, three, six, 
eight, and ten will receive physical examinations. 
Two additional instructors have been employed 
to assist the teachers in the elementary schools 
and to teach half time in the high school. 

The music department has been expanded to 
offer an enlarged program. Two men have been 
employed to give instruction in band and in- 
strumental music, and one woman to give full 
time to vocal music. Two Negro teachers give 
half time to the program. j 

A home visiting program will be in operation 
during the school year 1947. Two visiting teach- 
ers, one for nursing and one for social work and 
teaching, have been employed. 

A new program of audio-visual aids has been 
provided this year. A committee of teachers and 
a librarian spent a month during the summer 
working over books and materials and have 


prepared a bulletin on instructional materials. 
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BANDS AND. ORCHESTRAS ARE. IMPORTANT 
.. bobolth School and Hudents 


FOR THE STUDENTS — Almost all boys and girls love music...and they’re proud and 
even thrilled with the possibilities of playing in the school band or orchestra. Music is a 
year-round contribution to the wholesome development and growth of students who partici- 
pate, and actually helps make students more alert in their studies, more cooperative in every- 
day life. It’s one major school activity which is open to both boys and girls, with opportunities 
for all to enjoy it. 


FOR THE STUDENTS — Almost all boys and girls love music...and they're proud and 
even thrilled with the possibilities of playing in the school band or orchestra. Music is a 
year-round contribution to the wholesome development and growth of students who pattici- 
pate, and actually helps make students more alert in their studies, more cooperative in every- 
day life. It’s one major school activity which is open to both boys and girls, with opportunities 
for all to enjoy it. 


For help in developing or organizing your school music program, write us direct or call upon 
your friendly Conn dealer today. Our experience is at your disposal without obligation. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION. C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana 


SEND FOR Zee BOOKS! 


Write for your FREE copies of the two 
books —‘‘Fun and Popularity Through 
Music” and “Music, the Emotional Out- 
let for Youth.” Many of your students 
and their parents are reading them... 
you should read them, too! 


"CHOICE OF THE ARTISTS” x *« * “CHOICE OF CHAMPIONS” 
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THE QUEENSBURY HOTEL, GLENS FALLS,N.Y. 


Heating Modernization Program and installation of 
Webster Moderator System by Erwin C. Martin, 
Glens Falls heating contractor. 


High in the Adirondacks, the 
Queensbury Hotel in Glens Falls, 
N. Y., cut fuel consumption $355 in 
one month, at the same time pro- 
viding enhanced comfort for guests. 


The Queensbury Hotel was built in 
1925 and equipped with a Webster 
Vacuum System, including Webster 
Traps and Valves and a Nash Vac- 
uum Pump, designed to provide all 
the heat necessary to meet severe 
Adirondack winters. 


In 1944, the hotel owners decided 
upon a heating modernization pro- 
gram. This program included cov- 
ering exposed risers to increase mild 
weather comfort and permit eftec- 
tive control; 2-zone Webster Mod- 
erator System with automatic 
“control-by-the-weather”; reduc- 
tion in heating supply to unoccu- 
pied rooms; improvements to pro- 
mote steam economy in hot water 
and kitchen services. 


We will welcome the opportunity 
to work with you in the same way we 
have worked with the heating con- 
tractors for the Queensbury Hotel. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U.S. Cities: : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


In schools, too 


Nelstor 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
provide the two essentials 
of true heating economy 


SCHOOL 








School Building News 





NEW YORK BEGINS FIRST POSTWAR SCHOOL 
BUILDING 


The New York City board of education began 
its postwar school-building program on Septem- 
ber 12, when ground was broken for the new 
addition to the Decatur Junior High School 
(Public School 35, Brooklyn). 

The three-story building, which will replace 
two existing buildings erected in 1874 and 1890, 
will contain a cafeteria, two gymnasiums, kin- 
dergarten rooms, industrial-arts shops, and 22 
regular classrooms. 

Contracts for the general construction and 
electrical work will reach $1,262,340, and other 
contracts to be awarded later will bring the cost 
of the project to $1,600,000. The building wi!l 
house 1606 pupils and will have 20,670 square 
feet of playground space. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

> Alton, Ill. The school board has begun plans 
for a long-range school building program, to 
provide for the construction of new buildings 
over a period of years. A survey of the school 
plant has been completed by the architectural 
firm of Perkins & Will, Chicago, who have made 
recommendations fer the location of the new 
buildings, as well as a detailed cost of the pro- 
posed program. 

The board will shortly ask the voters of the 
school district to approve a school-bond issue to 
finance the first half of stage one of the building 
program. For immediate relief of the housing 
situation, the board will complete one half of 
stage one in the over-all building program, 
which includes seven stages, costing approximately 
$6,000,000. 

The bond issue to finance the two proposed 
schools will exceed $1,000,000, which will pay for 
a grade school on one site, and a Negro school on 
another site. If the bonds are issued now, at the 
current low interest rate, the board anticipates 
that the taxpayer will save money. The money 
received from the bonds would be held in reserve 
until the voters authorize the construction of new 
schools. 
® Pasadena, Tex. The voters of the school 
district have approved a school-bond issue of 
$680,000. The proceeds will be used to erect a 
$2°0,000 gymnasium and a vocational building 
and 11 additional classrooms for the high school. 
®& The school board of Evanston, Wyo., has 
announced that the voters have approved a 
proposal for the creation of a building fund under 
the Wyoming school law. The fund is for $107,000 
and will be in operation over a period of five 
years. The money will be allowed to accumulate 
and will be invested in U. S. government bonds. 
The board is planning a building program and the 
money will be used to pay for the building 
projects, which will eliminate the necessity of a 
bond issue. 
® Harlingen, Tex. The board of education has 
begun work on three school building projects, 
which are part of an extensive building program, 
for which bonds in the amount of $320,000 were 
approved in 1945. The new projects include an 
addition to the Dishman school, to cost $36.000; 
a 16-room e'ementary school, to cost $200,000: 
and a music building for the high school, to cost 
$30.000. 

® San Angelo, Tex. The voters have approved 
a school-bond issue of $1,250,000 for a junior 
high school and the expansion and moderniza- 
tion of eight elementary schools and one senior 
high school building. The actual construction 
work will be delayed because of building material 
and labor shortages. 

® Seguin, Tex. The board of education has 
begun a study of its housing needs with a view 
of setting up a building program within the next 
two years. 
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® Pharr, Tex. The school board has begun the 
construction of six individual housing units, to 
accommodate four to six teachers, and to cost 
$18,000. The units are 24 by 30 feet in size ang 
comprise two bedrooms, a kitchen, a bath, and 
a living room. At the high school the board has 
constructed a combination cafeteria-activities 
building, to relieve overcrowded classrooms, The 
cost was $50,000. Plans have been completed for 
the construction of a 16-room elementary class. 
room unit, to cost $200,000. 
® Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education 
has adopted a pay-as-you-go policy for its build- 
ing and improvement projects, which will place 
the financing of such projects on a cash-in-hand 
basis. Revenue from a special five-mill tax wil] 
make possible the establishment of a building and 
land sinking fund from four mills, with revenue 
from the remaining one mill to be used for salary 
increases. 

The school officials point out that the policy 
will lead to a saving through having money 
available to build at a period when costs are most 
favorable, instead of carrying out projects at 
inflationary levels. 
® Anacortes, Wash. The school board has be- 
gun plans for a Central Grade School for grades 
one to six. Rueger Brothers, Tacoma, Wash., are 
the architects. The board is proceeding with plans 
for an extensive building program, to cover a 
twenty-year period. 
® Rockford, Ill. During the past year the 
school board purchased three new sites for future 
elementary schools. The sites, contiguous to the 
city limits, have been provided to serve expand- 
ing residential areas. They comprise six, ten, and 
twenty acres respectively. 

®& Longview, Tex. The board of education has 
completed a 15-room elementary school, with 
shop, band hall, cafeteria, and other accessories. 
All of the school buildings were completely ren- 
ovated during the summer. The classrooms were 
painted on the inside to improve the lighting, and 
many of the buildings were repainted on the 
outside. 


CONDUCT SUMMER REPAIR PROGRAM 


The board of education of University City, 
Mo., during the vacation period, conducted an 
extensive repair program which included the re- 
pair and redecoration of the several school 
buildings. 

Following the approval of a $1,200,000 school- 
bond issue in March, 1945, the board prepared 
an extensive building program. This program 
provided for the remodeling and modernization 
of old buildings, and the redecoration and im- 
provement of newer structures. 

In connection with the program a system of 
color schemes was adopted, providing for the 
use of warm colors on the cool side of a building 
and cool colors on the warm side. Rooms with 
a southern exposure call for blues and ‘blue- 
greens; those on the north side call for yellows, 
pale buff, or orchid; western rooms call for 
green; and those on the east, with a cool ex- 
posure, call for warm greens and dark buff. 

All floors were sanded and sealed, and then 
waxed. Classroom floors in one building were 
covered with linoleum. 

At one school, the Delmar-Harvard, acoustical 
ceilings were installed throughout. This type of 
ceiling was also installed in the corridors of six 
other schools. 

All-weather playground surfacing was installed 
on the school grounds at four schools. A one- 
inch surface layer, with a two-inch rock base, 
was used for the surfacing. 

To protect the eves of elementary school pupils, 
a new type of lighting, which consists of four 
500-watt fixtures of the semi-indirect type, has 
been installed in each classroom 

The heating plants in three schools have been 
greatly improved through the installation of one 
boiler, instead of two, in each building, which 
will effect a considerable saving in fuel and allow 
heat regulation in the buildings. In the Flynn 
Park School, a split system is used, with direct 
radiation throughout. 
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Planning School Library Quarters — ; 
Paper, 12 pp. Prepared by the committee on planning 
school library quarters. American Association of School 
Librarians, American Library Association, Chicago. 
A report on a study of school library planning, including 
housing, service and work areas, storage and work space, 
library-related areas, lighting, and soundproofing. The re- 
port includes a check list of the minimum essentials in 
furnishing and equipment, and a few typical layouts show- 
ing library rooms designed for different types of service. 


Federal Funds for Education, 1944-45 and 1945-46 

By Timon Covert. Paper, 43 pp., 10 cents. U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

A report dealing with funds, regular and emergency, 
which the Federal Government provides for distribution to 
the states and territories for education. Included are funds 
distributed to certain states which may be used in part, 
at least, for schools and those used by agencies of the 
Federal Government for education or activities relating to 


them. 


The Colorado Association of School Boards: What 
It Is and Does 
Paper, 8 pp. Published by the Colorado Association of 

School Boards, Boulder, Colo. 

An informative circular, outlining the purposes and work 
of the association of school boards. 


Manual for School Board Members 

By Florence Campbell Porter. Paper, 76 pp., 50 cents. 
Published by the California School Trustees Association, 
6 Professional Bldg., Bakersfield, Calif. 

A brief statement on the opportunities, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of school board members. The booklet which 
contains 300 questions and answers to problems of general 
interest to school trustees, is intended to meet the specific 
needs of the members of governing boards of school districts 
of California. 

The booklet contains a code of ethics for school trustees, 
and specific information on the problems faced by school 
boards, including school terms, school holidays, the state 
department of education, flag display, school costs, school 
budget, tax rate, textbooks, duties of board members, 
school regulations, school board membership, vacancies, 
school board meetings, administration, physical education, 
public relations, schoolhouse planning, public schools week, 
purchase of supplies, and school insurance 


Employee Organizations in the Public Service 

Paper, 31 pp., 25 cents. National Civil Service League, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

This statement of a committee of specialists in public 
employment problems outlines the underlying principles 
and succeessful present practices of the relations of 
governmental units to their appointed employees. The 
especial problems of unionization, recognition of unions, 
the handling of grievances, the right to strike, political 
activities — these are among the problems for which the 
committee sets up guiding principles. The report is a 
must item in every school board office, particularly for 
the executive in charge of nonteaching staff members. 


Planning the Agricultural and Industrial Arts Shops 

for Central Rural Schools 

By Harold M. Elsbree. Paper, 11 pp 
Division of School Buildings and Grounds, 
cation Department, Albany 1, New York 

This pamphlet, one of a series on the planning of 
specific areas of the school plant, takes up the planning 
of industrial-arts shops for rural schools. Numerous sug- 
gestions are given covering space requirements, general 
appointments, exits, electrical outlets and control panel, 
chalkboards, tool and materials storage, walls and ceil- 
ing, library and planning center, teaching center, and 
floor layouts. A safety area of four feet in the industrial- 
arts shop and six feet in the agricultural shop is sug- 
gested to insure an open space around woodworking and 
general purpose benches 


Published by the 
State Edu- 


Planning the Elementary School Classroom 

By Harold M. Elsbree. Paper, 16 pp. Published by the 
Division of School Buildings and Grounds, State Edu- 
cation Department, Aibany 1, N. Y. 

This booklet, another number of the New York State 
series on school planning, takes up the planning of ele- 
mentary classrooms. In appraising the housing needs of 
the program to be carried on in the elementary school 
class, Mr. Elsbree has drawn from his experience as a 
successful central school principal. The pamphlet, which 
outlines briefly the educational program found in the 
elementary schools, makes recommendations for housing 
the program to facilitate the attainment of its objectives. 
Suggestions are given for the kindergarten, the primary 


and intermediate grade rooms, provisions for storage, 


cloakroom and toilet, and library 
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YOUR BEST BUY IS A DeVRY 


The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is a 3- 
purpose portable 16mm. sound-on-film pro- 


The best is back again! Once more the 
incomparable DeVRY RS-ND30 profession- 
al 16mm. motion picture sound projector 
is available to all. Compact . . sim- 
plified ... rugged precision built, 
this modern teaching miracle now offers 
even greater performance with the latest 
electronic, optical and mechanical refine- 
ments. 


The amazing model RS-ND30, with 
separate high powered 30 watt amplifier 
and full-toned permanent magnet speaker, 
provides sound-on-film projection with 
theater quality performance. It’s improved 
... different ... in a class by itself. See 
it! Hear it! Then you’ll know why DeVRY 
is your best buy! 





Planning the Indoor Physical Education Facilities for 

Central Schools 

By Harold M. Elsbree. Paper, 12 pp 
Division of School Buildings and Grounds, 
cation Department, Albany 1, N. Y 

This pamphlet, the third in the series on planning, 
takes up the housing needs for the indoor physical edu- 
cation program. Suggestions are given for the location, 
the gymnasium floor space, the apparatus and supply 
storage, dressing and shower rooms, toilets, and office of 
the physical education teacher. 


Planning the Central School Library 

By Harold M. Elsbree. Paper, 10 pp 
Division of School Buildings and Grounds, 
cation Department, Albany 1, N. Y. 

This pamphlet, the fourth in the series on planning, 
takes up the housing needs of the library program, and 
considers such factors of planning as location, space pro- 
visions, and room treatment, including the basic equip- 
ment and furniture 


Published by the 
State Edu- 


Published by the 
State Edu- 


jector that: (1) SAFELY projects both 
sound and silent films: (2) shows both 
black-and-white and color film without 
extra equipment; (3) and has separately 
housed 30 watt amplifier and sturdy per- 
manent magnet speaker which afford port- 
able Public Address facilities—indoors and 
out. 


Make DeVRY your source of Education- 
al, Entertainment and Religious films 
through new 136-page film catalog avail- 
able FREE on request. 


PSO OSS SS 98 2288S C22208884 


DeVRY Corporation 






Ltt! Armitage Ave., Dept. ASB-CI0 ! 
§ Chicage 14, Illinois ! 
8 Gentlemen: Please send complete information 1 
§ on the following: , 
1 (J DeVRY Model RS-ND30O 16mm. sound- 

1 on-film protector ' 
i Screens, Slide and Film Strip Projectors } 
DeVRY catalog of 16mm. Educational, 

Entertainment and Religious films ; 
Name Title ; 
Address - anevee Qe stniaiad t 
City . State ! 








Housing the Audio-Visual Program 

By Harold M. Elsbree. Paper, 14 pp. Published by the 
Division of School Buildings and Grounds, New York 
State Education Department, Albany 1, N. Y. 

This pamphlet which takes up the housing needs for 
the audio-visual program, offers suggestions on equip- 
ment, provisions for darkening, electrical connections, 
acoustical treatment, the audio-visual laboratory, and 
the central sound system. 


Community Recreation 

Paper, 27 pp., 25 cents. Athletic Institute, Chicago 4, 
Ill 

This discussion of the essentials for developing com- 
munity recreation argues the need of (1) knowledge of 
the community, (2) pooling of community resources, (3) 
knowledge of existing legislation, (4) the establishment 
of a legal board of management, (5) obtaining good 
leadership, (6) using existing facilities, (7) obtaining 
public funds through a separate budget, (8) developing 
the widest possible all-year program, (9) developing 
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Classic Light 
Weight Chair 
Number 203 


Only Sckool Seating with 
POSTURE-FIT Floating Back Rests 


More comfortable 
Easy to keep in place 
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EABODY’S 
“CLASSIC LINE” 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 









Attractive—Easy to keep tidy 


Help increase room capacity 


without crowding 


e Will last for many years 


Ask your PEABODY representative about 


the CLASSIC line . . or write direct to us 





Classic Movable 
Tablet Arm Chair 
Number 202 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 


Classic Movable 


Chair De-k with 
Duo-Adjusting Top 


Number 201 






North Manchester, 
Indiana 














publicity and good public relations, (10) planning for 
the future. 


Planning the School Health Suite 

By Harold M. Elsbree. Paper, 5 pp. Published by the 
Division of School Buildings and Grounds, New York 
State Department of Education, Albany 1, N. Y. 

The planning of the health suite is an important part 
of the planning of a school building. In this pamphlet, 
suggestions are offered on the location, the arrangements, 
the space provisions, the equ’pment, and the arrange- 
ment of the physician's and nurse’s offices 


Application of Overfire Jets to Prevent Smoke in 
Stationary Plan’s 
By Richard B. Engdahl. Paper, 24 pp., 25 cents. 
Technical Report No. VII, May, 1946, of the Bitumin- 


ous Coal Research, Inc., 912 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 
A report on a research study for the prevention of 


smoke in stationary plants, including an analysis of the 
problem, design and construction of blower jets, location 
of jets, design and construction of steam-air jets, muf- 
fling, flue gas jets, and piping. A list of useful publica- 
tions on coal is appended. 


Wisconsin Municipal Retirement Fund 

Published by the Wisconsin Municipal 
30 Johnson St., 
information 
giving a 


Paper, 
Retirement 


A 


ment 


40 pp 
Fund, 
handbook of 


Fund, 


on the 


simple 


Madison 3, 
W'sconsin Retire- 
explanation 
important provisions of the retirement fund 


Wis 


of the most 
Since Janu- 


ary, 1946, the system has been in operation in 42 cities, 


7 villages, 


19 


cour 


nties, 


8 school 


districts, 


and 2 metro- 


politan sewerage districts. About 9200 employees are in- 


cluded under the system 


Information Sheet: Typewriter Ribbons 


Association 


of 


Office, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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School Business Officials. Secretary’s 
sheet, prepared by the Association’s 

giving desirable phys- 
mechanical factors, individual pref- 
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and suggested 
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School Bus Transportation Laws in the United States 


Paper, 257 
ference, 





pp., 
1312 


prov sions 


$5. 


Massachusetts 
This study provides a brief analysis of 
tional 


the 


National 
Ave., 


compulsory 


Catholic 
Washington 5, 


attendance 
and the school bus transportation laws of each of the states. 


Welfare Con 
i - 
constitu 
statutes 


the 


October, 1946 


The underlying argument in comments and in the intro 
duction is that children who attend private and parochial 
schools are entitled to bus transportation service from 
the standpoint of health and protection against the 
dangers of highway traffic. 


ew Books 





Minority Problems in Public Schools 

By Theodore Brameld. Cloth, xiii-264 pp., 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16, N. Y 

This social-educational study seeks to probe in seven 
typ‘cal American cities the present conditions which have 
a bearing on intercultural relations and the betterment 
of minority group condit‘ons through improvement in the 
educational setup and administrative practices and actual 
instruction at the various levels. Primarily, the study is 
directed toward gain'ng happier conditons for Negroes, but 
some atten’ion is given to Mexicans, Jews, Chinese, and 
Japanese who also suffer from local antagonisms. The 
shortcom'ngs in each c'ty are the outcome of a variety of 
conditions, either inher ted from earlier days or due to the 
rapid influx of a wartime population. While there is much 
to be condemned. there is marked betterment over the 
earlier conditions of the groups. The school systems offer 
the best hope for betterment because they clearly have 
policies and follow practices calculated to overcome the 
prejud'ces and the pressures that now exist. It is interest. 
ing that the author recommends no radical cures but 
urges improvements and over-all plans which will make 
for progress and for the reduction of prsint tensions, 
Poss bly the present book cannot touch upon a single all- 
embracing moiive for racial equalization and ntercultural 
respect but that vivify'ng principle is undoubtedly found 
n the acceptance of the ideal of the brotherhood of all 
men under the fatherhood of God 


$2.50. 


Occupa'ional Placement: Its History, Philosophies, 

Procedures, and Educationa! Implications 

By Anna Y. Reed. Cloth, xi-350 pp., 33.75. Cornel] 
University Ithaca, N. Y. 

The subtitle of this book gives a remarkably accurate 
indication of its contents. Part I reviews the history and 
philosophies of placement services. The treaiment is 
scholarly but unusually interesting. No placement officer 
can fail more fully to appreciate ths social significance 
of work after reading this section. 

The six chapters ‘n Part II give a thorough analysis of 
the organi-ation. administration, and operation of oc- 
cupational placement services. The content fairly sparkles 
with deep insight, professional motivation, and intimate 
understanding of details, Part III discusses special place- 
ment The author seems to question the wisdom 
of most specialization placement. She discusses fully 
special services for juniors and for veterans, In Part IV 
are listed the author’s viewpoints on “problems of today 
and tomorrow.” 

This book is a model for organ zation 


Press, 


his 


services 


transitions, sum- 


maries, and general clearness. Even suggestions for run- 
ning a placement office are interesting reading. The au- 
thor’s high social idealism, her human understanding, her 
comprehensive knowledge, her broad experience, and her 
objective approach are evident on nearly every page. 
The author beleves strongly in public placement 
agenc’es.» Perhaps her book will be of most value to 
workers in state and hational placement offices. But any- 


one whose duties involve placement can get from Occupe- 
tional Placement a more professional outlook on his work; 


a richer perspective regarding the art and science of 
placement service; and countless specific suggestions for 
carrying out his minute responsib'lit'es. Employment 


managers, personnel directors, private placement officials, 
guidance teacher all of these 
should find this 

The author 


teachers 

their work 
of quantitative data, The 
effectiven: f her histor cal, philosoph'cal, and descrip- 
tive approaches compensates for this omission and 
probabiy adds to the general appeal of the book.—J/. P. T. 


Essential Vocational Mathematics 


social 
book valuable in 
makes little use 


sc ence 


By Claude H. Ewing and Walter W. Hart. Cloth, 
256 pp., $1.60. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. 
This book provides a first-year course in the mathe- 


matics considered essential in the leading mechanical and 
building trades and in tool-using occupations. The work 
the use of fractions, and decimals; 
computing with measuring percentage, practical 
geometry, measurement of areas, volumes, etc., and 
practical applications of algebra and trigonometry. Prob- 
| and applications taken from current 
industrial and trade practice. 


embraces integers, 


devices; 


ems, review are 


Opinions on Gains for American Education From 
Wartime Armed Services Training P 
By M. M. Chambers. Paper, 78 pp., 50 cents, American 

Council on Education, Washington 6, D. C. 

This preliminary and exploratory report provides the 
significant reactions of 2000 war-veteran students now 
enrolled in some 25 universities and school systems to 
the methods and personnel, the content and organization 
of the courses of the wartime training programs. 
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How and when will you get 





new Royal Typewriters? 


@ Frankly, we can’t be too specific about de- 
livery dates. 
Nor can we tell you exactly how many 


machines your school will receive. 


Solomon, with all his wisdom, would find 
our distribution problem a knotty one, too. 


But this much we can assure you: 


All distribution of new Royal Typewriters will 
be made on as fair, as equitable, and as prompt 
a basis as possible. 


We are taking into full consideration the 
needs of those schools which generously gave 
up their equipment to government agencies 
during the war . . . the needs of those schools 
which have greatly increased their student 
bodies . . . the needs of those schools which 


NYA 


World’s No.1 


Typewriter 


now have veterans training programs. 
—And we are doing our utmost to deliver 


to all schools as many new Royal Typewriters 
as fast as we possibly can. 


Remember, the present overwhelming pref- 
erence for Royals is based on Royal’s out- 
standing performance record over the years. 
Royals stand up Jonger, need fewer repairs. 


So, wise buyers are finding it worth while 
to wait for Royals! 


* * * 


A word about the Royals you have: 


Until complete deliveries can be made again, it 


will pay you to keep your present Royals in good 
condition. Call your Royal representative today 
for a checkup of all your equipment! 
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Increase Your Available Funds ; 
by Enforcing Greater Economy 
wn your Textbook Account 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


E will keep your present depleted supply of books in active use— 


One to Three Years Longer 
Don’t let a single book go into the “‘Discard’’ until the very last 
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TACOMA OFFERS BETTER SERVICE TO PUPILS 


During the school year 1946-47, the school 
board of Tacoma, Wash., in the face of a teacher 
shortage, is endeavoring to provide better service 
to the school children than in any year past. All 
of the special services, including the guidance pro- 
gram, have been co-ordinated this year under 
one administrative director, Carl Furgeson. In 
his work as administrator, Mr. Furgeson will 
direct the instruction for the handicapped, the 
teachers of the homebound, the visiting teachers, 
and the attendance officers. In addition, he will 
co-ordinate the activities of the guidance counsel- 
ors in the junior and senior high schools. A 
primary supervisor has been employed in the 
person of Miss Mary Clanfield. 

During the last semester of 1946, a radio 
broadcasting program was conducted over 4 local 
radio station, for children in the elementary 
schools. The broadcasts were conducted in the 
morning and consisted of two summaries each 
week. The teletyped dispatches were edited, simpli- 
fied, and rewritten to make them understandable 
to children in the elementary grades. The pro- 
gram was prepared, edited, and broadcast under 
the direction of Merle Kimball, director of 
publicity. 

Another radio broadcast on folk dances was 
put on by Robert Hager, director of physical 
education. It consisted of traditional folk dances 
and was picked up by all of the 32 elementary 
schools. The dancing was carried out by children 
in the various school gymnasiums of the city. 


WORK-STUDY COURSES COMMENDED 


Work-experience courses in the high school 
have a rehabilitating effect on students who are 
failures in the traditional school course, according 
to Gerald L. Hilton, chief of the department of 
co-operative education of the New York City 
schools. 


minute of service has been delivered to you. 
Keep the inside of books in repair by using the 

HOLDEN BOOK REPAIRING MATERIALS 
SAMPLES FREE 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


HUN OR AAA 


In each case, said Mr. Hilton recently, the 
records deal with students of average or better- 
than-average 1.Q., who had suffered from no 
discoverable economic stringency or maladjust- 
ment of a family or personal nature, but all 
had a record of failure or mediocre performance 
before they entered upon the co-operative course. 
After a period of work-experience, each student 
showed a definite improvement, both academically 
and in personality traits. 

Typical of the cases was that of a young girl, 
who before entering the co-operative education 
program, had barely achieved passing marks in 
her courses. After enrolling in the work-study 
course, her marks showed improvement, and she 
was rated outstanding in leadership, self-control, 
courtesy, dependability, and co-operation. 

Commenting on the value of the work-ex- 
perience program in aiding pupils who had given 
up on the traditional forms of training, Mr. 
Hilton said: “Many educators, if they grant any 
virtue in work-experience at all, will see in it 
nothing more than a negative element, affecting 
only those pupils who are not equipped mentally 
to succeed in regular courses. To view the sub- 
ject in this light is to shut out the possibility 
of capitalizing on the effects of co-operative 
education. 

“There is serious need for rehabilitating agents 
among those pupils who are mentally qualified 
not only for success in high school, but in many 
cases for outstanding contributions of scholar- 
ship and leadership in school and adult life, who 
nevertheless meet with as little success as the less 
gifted and constitute a far more serious social loss 
to the community in terms of human talents not 
only wasted but possibly seeking outlets in de- 
linquent or criminal tendencies. It must also be 
remembered that this type of pupil already con- 
stitutes a substantial part of our high school 
population and seems to be increasing constantly.” 
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SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN 1944 

Expenditures for school systems in 1944 repre- 
sented a growth over previous years, reaching a 
total net of nearly $2.5 billion for local, state, 
and national governments. According to a com- 
pilation of the Tax Institute, the following round 
figures were reported: 

Federal government 


(including aid) ...... $ 27,248,000 
States (including aid) ...... 1,181,695 ,000 
Cities over 25,000 pop. 453,384,000 
Cities under 25,000 pop.’ . 42,696,000 
Ne tn a 5 on a 85,605,000 
Townships and towns’ .... 81,600,000 


School districts’ ....... 
Total (including aid) 
Federal and state Aid .. 
Actual expenditures 
1Figures for 1942 


1,587,748,000 

. $3,459,976,000 
968,877,000 

$2 491,000,000 


2Figures for 1943 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS REGISTER 
1,000,000 PUPILS 

The schools of New York City opened for the 
fall term of 1946 with a registration of 1,000,000 
students. Of the total, 800,000 are pupils in the 
public schools, 279,000 in the parochial schools, 
and the rest in private schools. At least 16,000 are 
returned war veterans who have returned to com- 
plete the formal education interrupted during the 
war. Of the Catholic students enrolled, 105,600 
will attend 276 parochial elementary schools, and 
28,000 will be in attendance in 97 secondary 
schools. 

The preliminary registration of pupils indicated 
a loss of 19,000 pupils in the public schools this 
year, but this will be offset considerably by the 
earlier 1A admittance age. These estimates placed 
422,500 in the elementary schools, a loss of 10,354 
from the total of a year ago; 97,000 in the junior 
high schools, a loss of 5075; 191,000 in the senior 
high schools, a loss of 1588 from that of a year 
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What’s the Answer? .. . 


- Classrooms bulging with young America, eager to learn! Not enough 















_ teachers .. . Not enough time! What's the answer? 

ao The application of DITTO Workbook methods—a tried and proved { 
=e means of cutting teaching time, of improving teaching results—of better- 
cm | ing seat work and class alertness, of doing away with lesson copying and 
round after-hours lesson marking! 

In addition you'll find the simple, time-tried, economical Ditto dupli- 
000 cating method a source of stimulating bulletins, reports, programs, posters, : 
“000 tickets, drawings, maps, bibliographies and all of the many duplicating 
3,000 ' jobs that schools need. q 
3,000 SEND THE COUPON TODAY for complete information, including 
oo actual DITTO samples for use in your classes. See for yourself how this 
000 | modern teaching technique will improve your work—and give you more 
000 time for leisure and self-benefit. 
000° 
),000 
R 
for the 
100,000 
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chools, 
00 are 
> com- s 
ing the 
mee DITTO, Inc. 
oF ove NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS $1.00 UP Gee ne ee oe ee 

42 subjects ae cov- ; Wee Gulestion. gicece send: Benet 

dicated ered. Send the coupon to ~v, for ee Arrange a Disso demonsmretion ioc me 
iis this . full particulars and test materials. ( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class is 
by the Also complete list of titles com- Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
placed prising Ditto’s library for all ( spy Bt LO Catalog 
10,354 grades, 
| i) = =— i ek SS 
senior 
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Political Maps new Political-Physical Maps 


the catalog will be sent to you. 
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DR. FRANCIS T. SPAULDING NEW COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 


Dr. Francis Trow Spaulding will be inducted as State 
Commissioner of Education and President of the University 
of the state of New York on October 17. The induction 
which will concur with the eightieth annual convocation 
of the state board of regents will be the occasion for a 
great state educational celebration. Present besides mem- 
bers of the board of regents will be representatives of 
every phase of the far-flung activities of the state edu- 
cation department, including schools, colleges, universities, 
libraries, museums, and a host of others. Chancellor 
William J. Wallin, of Yonkers, will preside at the in- 
duction and Governor Thomas E. Dewey will be the 
principal speaker, 

In connection with the induction there will be a series 
of educational conferences. These will include a _ con- 


SCHOOL 


A New Catalog of New Maps and Globes 


A complete listing of the finest maps and globes we have ever published 


. . . World History Maps. These bright, fresh, up-to-date maps and globes hold the pupil's interest, 
leave lasting impressions, make teaching easier and more effective. 


Write Today for Your Copy of This New Catalog 


It’s yours for the asking. If you are a teacher, supervisor, principal, superintendent, school board 
member you will want a copy of this new book. Just drop us a note stating your position, and 


No obligation, of course. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 





NEW 


Weber Costello 
Catalog MG-46 





new and colorful 


New Globes American History Maps 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 


| 
| 
Address Dept. AMS-106. | 





ference on rural education 
a conference of the Phi 
fraternity in education 


a conference on camping, and 
Delta Kappa, the graduate 


DEATH OF ALEXANDER M. SULLIVAN 


Alexander M. Sullivan, business manager of the public 
schools of Boston, Mass., who passed away on September 
9, died in office, after a service of forty years in the 
Boston schools. 

Beginning his work in the Boston schools as a messenger, 
he advanced through the various ranks of assistant, chief 
accountant, assistant business agent, business agent, and 
business manager, which he held since 1926. 

Mr. Sullivan’s service in the important office of business 
manager was characterized by unselfish and untiring devo- 
tion to duty. Charged with the responsibility of approving 
school expenditures and advising the school committee con- 
cerning school costs, he presented each month complete and 
detailed statements of current expenditures, together with 
comparative costs of preceding years. His records won the 
approval not only of certified public accountants but also 
of national organizations of schools and business officials 
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The school committee of Boston adopted a resolution 
containing a tribute to the memory of Mr. Sullivan, and 
a copy was sent to the family 


CHANGES IN DENVER SCHOOLS 
Graham R. Miller, formerly principal of the East High 


School at Denver, Colo., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent in charge of business management, to 
succeed James J. Ball; Louis H. Braun, formerly ad. 
ministrative assistant, succeeds Mr. Miller as principal 
of the East High School; Milton C. Tebell, formerly 
principal of the Cheltenham and Colfax schools, hag 


accepted the position of administrative assistant, to 
succeed Louis H. Braun; Claud B. Pendleton has taken 
the position of assistant superintendent in charge of ele 
mentary schools, succeeding Gilbert S. Willey 


CHANGES IN SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


A number of changes and additions in administrative 
and supervisory positions have been effected in the city 
schools of San Diego, Calif., for the school year 1946 
47. William J. Lyons has been appointed assistant to the 
superintendent and secretary of the school board; Albert 
Churchman has become assistant business manager; J. 
Graham Sullivan has returned to the position of director 
of vocational and adult education; Robert Burgert has 
been appointed director of instructional aids; Dr. C, 
William Hartsough, Jr., has become school psychiatrist; 
Lester Wahrenbrock has been appointed co-ordinator of 
staff relations; Howard Crofts has been appointed co- 
ordinator of training; Mrs. Zeta Dolye has accepted the 
position of co-ordinator of curriculum production. 


CLEVELAND CHANGES 


With the opening of school, the Cleveland board of 
education has shuffled top administrative assignments and 
voted approval of last-minute details involving personnel 
and salaries. Administrative changes all of which have 
become effective in September, included: 

Lee B. Bauer, director of the division of adult edu- 
cation, has been named principal of John Marshall High 
School to succeed the late Benjamin R. Eggeman. Ralph 
E. Crow, principal of Cleveland Extension High School, 
has been appointed to succeed Bauer. 

Grace Z. Langebrake, art teacher at Hough Elementary 
School, has been appointed supervisor of art. 


PERSONAL NEWS 
> J. R. Cratc, of Diamond, Mo., has 
superintendency at Wheaton. 
® Jor: H. Lyman, of Wakefield, Neb., 
superintendency at Beemer 
> L. C. Fercuson is the new superintendent at Liberty, 
Neb 
® Mortimer Brown is the new superintendent of schools 
at Tyler, Tex. He succeeds J. M. Hodges 
® KENNETH T. Borprne, of Paw Paw, Mich., has 
accepted the position of head of the department of psy- 
chology and education at the Central Michigan College 
in Mt. Pleasant. 
® B. A. Kettner has taken up his duties as super- 
intendent at Santa Anna, Tex. 
&> W. T. Newkirk has been 
school board at Independence, 
® Victor Gerwert has been 
school board at Pittsburg, Kans 
® The school board at Dodge City, Kans., has reorgan- 
ized with C. S. BisnHop as president; LAuRIN JONES as 
vice-president; and A. G. ScHROEDERMEIER as clerk. Other 
members are Howarp ENsmINcerR, Dr. C. M. REDFIELD, 
and RussELL HUNTER 
® Dr. WarREN F. Bernstorr has been elected president 
of the school board at Winfield, Kans 
® The school board at Lawrence, Kans., 
with Liroyp Purcett as president; F. C 
vice-president; and A. E. WorstemMeverR as clerk 
® The school board of Great Bend, Kans., has reorgal- 
ized with CLareNce HEATON as president; L. J. ZUTAVERN 
as vice-president; and Hermon CoLecrove as clerk. 
®& Dr. Ropert S. Gitcueist, of Ohio State University, 
has been appointed assistant superintendent in charge of 
secondary education for the public schools of Minneapolis, 
Minn. Dr. Gilchrist was selected for the position from @ 
selected list of men and women prominent in the field of 
secondary education. The board has planned a program 
looking toward the improvement of the secondary school 
course and its administration 
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®> Lestre C. Goss has been appointed director of purt- 
chasing and maintenance for the board of education of 
Davenport, Iowa. He will work with Joun E. BauMGaRt- 
NER, who has been appointed secretary to the board and 
comptroller 

® Crark Arkins, formerly of Bloomington, Ind., bas 
accepted the superintendency at Anchorage, Ky 

> Cieo ANpERS is the new superintendent schools at 


Oakview, Mich 
> WALTER W 
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Jens has been elected secretary 


board at Manitowoc, Wis 
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Clear “Vhinking 
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in a Confused World 


THe 1946 Encvcropenia Americana 


What is this young man.thinking? What does he need 
to think? The world he faces differs greatly from the one 
his father knew. Changing conditions . . . bewildering 
situations in international affairs ... social, political, and 
economic crises... miracles of science and the amazing 
new frontiers of atomic energy... have created new prob- 
lems of living. Never have FACTS and up-to-date infor- 


mation been so vital to clear thinking in a confused world. 


Insures economy of time and effort 


In rebuilding a new and better world, teachers and li- 
brarians must be alert, informed, equipped with facts. 
They must have recourse to information in every field, on 
every subject, in today’s vast realms of knowledge. They 
can find in this comprehensive, concisely edited encyclo- 
pedia, instant answers to the most exacting needs of 
present day youth. 

The onrush of recent events necessitated complete re- 
vision of two thirds of the 30-volume work. Hundreds of 








new articles and illustrations on current subjects now sup- 
plement the authoritative, historical treatises by distin- 
guished contributors, Our skilled editorial staff has suc- 
ceeded in securing crystal-sharp condensation of facts to 
insure economy of time and effort. Worldwide in scope, 
the pages of the 1946 Americana throw 
brilliant searchlights on the limitless 







horizon of research. 


FREE—Fill out coupon and mail for beautiful 36- 
page illustrated booklet ‘‘America’s Reference 
Work.” 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


TWO WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 19 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your booklet 
*tAmerica’s Reference Work,” describing THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA AMERICANA. 


Name 

Address 

School 

City State 
Title (if any) 


_—AS19-46, 
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can stay as clean as ours with 
J 


WHERE youngsters play on school floors, fore- 


sighted school administrators recognize the 
importance of keeping floors clean. For floors 
that harbor germs or dirt are a menace. Con- 
sequently, they refinish classroom floors with 
Seal-O-San, because the Seal-O-San finish seals 


all cracks where germs and dirt get a foothold. 


They know too that a Seal-O-San floor is a 
cleaner floor because the durable, protective 
Seal-O-San finish prevents dirt, moisture or 
wear from penetrating the surface to form 


unsightly traffic lanes. 





The beautiful, non-slippery Seal-O-San_fin- 
ish is smooth and polished as on fine furniture. 
It is mop-applied, easily kept clean by oc- 
casional sweeping with a dustless mop. Seldom 


is scrubbing needed. 


So plan now to refinish all wood floors with 


Seal-O-San. It will pay you well. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK - SEATTLE - SIOUX CITY + TORONTO 


r-§-8° t-i8- Ae Ew SO 


SEAL-O-SAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 





A BUS DRIVER SPEAKS 
(Concluded from page 38) 
you. Now as fate would have it a high-powered 
car came whizzing past the bus, bore down on 
the vegetable truck, and just as the boy who was 
ahead of his sister stepped out past the end of 
the vegetable truck—the car struck him. Of 
course the boy died instantly. 

Now it may surprise you when I say that the 
school board in the county in which this inex- 
cusable accident occurred was more to blame for 
the boy’s death than the driver of the bus on 
which the boy rode. You throw up your hands 
in disbelief. It was so because the school board 
in this county had failed to stress or even men- 
tion, as far as I could find out, the important 
rule that a bus driver must see that’ his pas- 
sengers are safely across the highway before he 
sets his bus in motion again; also that the pas- 


sengers must go around in front of the bus, if 
they have to cross the highway, and not behind 
it. 

The idea is that it is a duty of the school board 
and the superintendent to see that all bus drivers 
are fully aware of the importance of obeying 
the laws governing school buses in operation. 
Too often, I’m afraid, the school board passes 
the buck on to the individual principals in this 
matter, and the principals are either too busy 
to bother, or forget about it in the stress of 
every day affairs. In the light of the foregoing, 
I think it would be wise for school boards to 
require principals of schools to hold bus drivers’ 
meetings every two or three weeks, and spend 
a few minutes in going over the laws and talk- 
ing about safe driving. This would take very 
little time, and the results would be surprising. 

Another matter that some school boards could 
well afford looking into is the cooperation be- 
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tween the bus drivers and principals. Above 
everything else a bus driver wants cooperation 
from his principal. He must have it if he is to 
drive with any degree of order and success. When 
a driver can sincerely tell an unruly passenger 
that if he doesn’t mend his ways he will carry 
him in to the principal in the morning and have 
him soundly punished, then the battle for order 
is won. But let the rowdy element among the 
boys suspect that the driver is only threatening, 
that the principal will not take drastic action 
because he has let them off in the past, then 
good-bye order. Bus driving becomes a night- 
mare under such conditions. A principal must 
back the driver unreservedly in maintaining order 
on the bus. 

Finally, bus drivers all over the country resent 
being looked down upon as servants whose social 
level is little better than that of a peasant in the 
old country. They have a democratic idea that 
they are as good as the board members and 
superintendents who employ them. Many of them 
will reach positions in life that will be creditable 
to their state and nation. Therefore they re 
spectfully ask their superiors, those of them who 
are guilty, to refrain from making boors out of 
themselves by insulting drivers over the tele- 
phone, by questioning their honesty, and by 
dealing with them in a condescending manner in 
any situation. Taken by and large bus drivers are 
as honest as any other group of workers in the 
country. And they should be appreciated more, 
since they assume so much responsibility for so 
little compensation. 


Teachers and Administration 





ESTABLISH WORLD ORGANIZATION OF 
TEACHING PROFESSION 

A new international organization of teachers, 
designed to unify the teaching profession was 
formed in August, at Endicott, N. Y., by dele- 
gates from thirty nations attending a world 
education conference. . 

The educators, who represented a _ million 
teachers, hailed the new school body as one of 
the most important educational developments in 
recent years. Ignoring the purely pedagogical 
problems of teaching, the delegates stressed the 
teaching of world understanding, international 
relations, and means for creating lasting peace. 

The purposes of the new organization, as ex- 
pressed in the chartér, are to make the highest 
standards of free education available to all; to 
improve the professional status of teachers; to 
promote world-wide peace; and to co-operate 
with the United Nations and international groups. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


® Hudson, Mass. The school board has re- 
scinded a 12-year ruling on married teachers. 
Under a new rule, the board is permitted to 


appoint married female teachers for a year period 
or longer, provided that no single teachers are 
available. 

® Racine, Wis. The school board has voted to 
abolish the “extended school day” for teachers, 
which had been in effect since February, 1945. 
Under a rule adopted a year ago, teachers were 
required to remain in the school buildings for a 
time after classes so that they would be available 
in an emergency. 

® Longview, Tex. An in-service program for 
teachers has been inaugurated, which is obtaining 
good results. A large percentage of the teachers 
attended summer school this year to better pre- 
pare themselves for the problems before them. 
® Middlesboro, Ky. All teachers have been 
given increases of $25.67 per month for the 1947 
school year. Beginning teachers will receive 
$140.67 per month; those with a regular certifi- 
cate but no degree, $145.67; holders of the A.B. 
degree and certificate, $155.67; those with A.M. 
degrees and certificate, $155.67. The maximum 
salaries in the last two classifications are $185.67 
and $195.67 respectively. 
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YES! MANUAL ARTS FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 
(Concluded from page 36) 
If new milled lumber is used for all projects 


| the costs are higher of course than if salvaged 
| woods are used. Where a turnover of approx- 





imately four hundred children is concerned 


| the cost is about $200. A yearly fee of fifty 


cents is paid by each child to take care of 


this. 


The parents of Highland Park consider 
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fifty cents little indeed for this part of their | 


children’s schooling, a part that gives to the 
child not only the joy of making and owning 
things, but gives too, so much of that immeas- 
urable necessity — self-confidence. There’s an- 
other gain, an important one; it’s the gaining 


of an attitude toward handwork that all the | 


reading and theorizing in the world could not 


give to the individual. From small childhood | 
up, he has seen what could and-could not be | 


done with his hands, and he has a healthy 
respect for all who can use both brains and 
hands with equal facility. Whether the chil- 


dren turn out to be salesmen, bankers, house- | 


wives, or what-have-you, this appreciation 
and respect makes them more well-rounded 
persons with a surer sense of values. 

Because all this had been envisioned, 
examined, and discussed by an alert, far- 
seeing board of education, manual arts came 
into the primary grades of Highland Park, 
Ill., and stayed. 


> — — 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


® New York, N. Y. The board of education, 
yielding to protests from parents, has rescinded 
a regulation adopted last June, denying admit- 
tance to the 1A grade this fall to children who 
would not reach their sixth birthday by March 1 
next. Under a new rule, adopted on August 28, 
children who reach the age of six before April 30 
were accepted in the 1A grade when the schools 
reopened on September 9, provided they were 
able to do the work. Those found to be below the 
| standard were sent to the kindergarten. The re- 
scinded regulation drew widespread protests from 
parents’ organizations when it was issued late in 
| June. 
| ®& Chicago, Ill. Prices of lunches and penny 
milk in the schools are expected to rise this fall 
Frank O. Washam, director of lunchrooms for 
the school board, said this would make the second 
| increase within a year. Last January, prices of 
type A lunches in the high schools were raised 
from 18 to 20 cents, and in the grades from 6 
to 7 cents. 
& Chicago, Ill. The Chicago Vocational School, 
which was used during the war as a naval tech- 
nical training center, has been reconverted to its 
original status and is open to high school stu- 
dents. The facilities of the plant will be extended 
this year to girl students on the first-year level. 
® Deerfield, Mich. A course in vocal music 
for elementary pupils, and a glee club for high 





| school students have been introduced this year. | 
New courses in Spanish and home economics | 


have been established. A program of visual 
education has been provided with the purchase 
of a motion picture projector. 

> Raritan, Ill. A visual education program has 
been introduced in the schools this year. The high 
school program has been revised with the in- 
troduction of new courses in speech, foreign 
languages, vocational guidance, aeronautics, and 
music. An instructor has been employed for a 
high school course in band instruction. Special 
courses in agriculture, bookkeeping, and mathe- 
| matics are being offered for returned veterans. 








Here's a quick, easy way to modern teach- 
ing and program techniques — for up to 30 
classrooms. It's the small, compact Model E 
WESTERN Sound System that gives you 
FM and AM Radio tuning, Public Address 
convenience with talk-back, and Automatic 
Record Changer — all enclosed in one com- 
plete and compact cabinet requiring only 
2% square feet of space. Features high 
fidelity reproduction and simplified mixing 
controls, separate group speaker switches, 
AC lock switch, and two microphone in- 
puts. It's surprisingly easy to install and 
hook up—and a big value at its low price. 
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ect L DISTRIBUTOR 


ASK YOUR SCHOO 


READY for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY . . 


All sizes and types of WESTERN Sound Equipment, 
Recorders, Record Player combinations, and Public 
Address Systems and Accessories, Write for literature 
and name of nearest WESTERN Schoo! Distributor. 


SOUND AND ELECTRIC 
LABORATORIES, INC 


WISCONSIN 
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effortless and steady as Niagara 


Holmes Projectors are designed for smooth, continuous, en- 


during service. You always have picture brilliancy—clear, 
faithful sound reproduction—all the elements that assure 
you of a rare projector combination. 





aoe. FF A NOY 


Manvfacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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RAINCOATS AND HATS 
SAFETY PATROL BELTS 
SAFETY PATROL CAPS 
FELT ARM BANDS 


* SAFETY BUTTONS 
* SAFETY BADGES 
* OVERSHOES 


All in Stock 


i OE 


266 MULBERRY STREET 


NEWARK 5, N. J 





“America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 
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CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
NOISELESS CURTAIN TRACKS 
SPECIAL OPERATING DEVICES 





is GOOD enough 


VALLEN 
ALL-PURPOSE 
LOW-PRICED 
LONG LASTING 
EQUIPMENT 


SPECIFY: 


VALLEN, inc. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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° now can have bowling at a fraction of 
. cost of regulation alleys. Send for . 
o _—" ° <é 

descriptive circular! 
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; TWO-WAY BOWLING CORP. ®° 
e 114 E. 32 Street, New York City ° 
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Proves Greater 
of DUDLEY 


There are more Dudley locks in American schools than all 
other makes combined . . . convincing testimony and proof 
of the greater protection these locks offer. Model RD-2 (il- 
lustrated) is ideal for protection of lab equipment, lockers, 
and desks in schools. 


Write for catalog for details on the Dudley line. 


DUDLEY tock corr. 


Dept. 1012 
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Speci y 
BINDERS BOARD IN ALL YOUR BOOK ORDERS 


Then you will be sure of obtaining the best grade of cover board and the 


rely on its uniform high quality. 


BINDERS 


Colonial Board Co., Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 


BOOKS BOUND 


maximum value in long wearing bindings for your textbooks. 


Binders Board is made according to U. S. Commercial Standard CS50-34, 
developed in cooperation with the National Bureau of Standards. You can 










CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 


IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 
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BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


The Davey Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Fandango Mills ..... Millburn, N. J. 
Shryock Brothers .. Downingtown, Pa. 


280 Madison Avenue... New York, N. Y. 
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GUIDANCE AND THE BUDGET 


(Concluded from page 26) 


per cent thinking the information given 
the students to be valuable, to 83 per cent 
thinking the conferences would result in 
greater study efforts by the children. 

Piqua’s Career Day plan was not novel. 
Many schools have had them before. How- 
ever, the Piqua sponsors do feel that the 
scope of the program — 68 job areas, 82 
consultants, 158 conferences — make its 
effectiveness greater than those planned on 
a more limited scale. 

A Career Day should not be considered a 
guidance program, or even a vocational 
guidance program, but it does provide the 
students with a basis for the development 
of “job consciousness” and a foundation 
for occupational counseling. 

As an incidental outcome the Career 
Day program produced some of the finest 
public relations material the school has 
ever had, but even that was overshadowed 
by the remark of one graduating senior: 
“It was the most important event in my 
four years of high school. Why haven’t we 
had one before?” 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT RACE? 
(Concluded from page 30) 
class his behavior as abnormal. Such action is 
surely no less abnormal just because it is a long 


stand! action pattern of large numbers of 
individuals. 


It is time that educational agencies made an 
effort to impress people with the simple fact 
that group prejudice is a major deterrent to our 
organizing production and distribution in such 
fashion as to make effective demand approximate 
potential demand. Granted that an economy of 
abundance would tend to minimize economic 
motives to prejudice, the kind of education that 
would tend to reduce prejudice would make an 
economy of abundance more attainable. When 
people learn that limiting one group to sub- 
standard economic opportunities drags down the 
other groups in that society, they will be less 
likely to want to degrade whole sections of the 
population. With the right kind of direction by 
our educational agencies, average people can 
learn the simple fact that the economic degrada- 
tion of one group in a given society reacts un- 
favorably upon the entire economic structure. 


Repeated Good Will Needed 


Attitudes of people are greatly influenced by 
the force of repetition. From the standpoint of 
group prejudice in our present society, that force 
has been stacked on the side of men of ill will. 
The degraded condition of whole sections of the 
population suggests to unthinking people that 
there are inferior racial and national groups; the 
derogatory remarks one hears on many sides 
against any and every group that is disliked by 
the dominant group convince people with in- 
adequate backgrounds; the social setting which 
limits the cultural opportunities of large groups 
convinces many people that the handicap is of 
racial or national origin. Since the force of 
repetition is obviously a device for learning, the 
direction of its aim will determine its effects. 
If leaders of public opinion succeed in under- 
standing that repetition is a mere teaching device 
and not evidence of truth, they will have 
acquired the basis for directing this force toward 
desirable social aims. The force of repetition can 
surely be placed on the side of men of good 








will if they will it strongly enough; but to will 
it one must believe it—intellectually and 
emotionally. 

The foregoing analysis of the psychologic 
mainsprings underlying group prejudice suggests 
the conclusion that it is presumptuous to be 
tolerant toward national, racial, and religious 
groups; for tolerance connotes a compassionate 
attitude toward an inferior who has erred. The 
educational leader who is merely tolerant cannot 
have the conviction that is essential to convincing 
other people that prejudice is _ scientifically 
erroneous and socially injurious. Rather than 
tolerance, I urge upon men of good will who 
would lead others the need for understanding — 
the kind of insight into the problem which is 
so thorough that it begets a genuine belief in 
the dignity of man and in the right of each son 
of man to be permitted and encouraged to bring 
to full fruition his talents for good works, irre- 
spective of his race, his religion, or the dominant 
group’s previous condition of servitude to an 
outmoded belief in group superiority —a_ belief 
unsupported by relevant fact. A constant effort 
to maintain such understanding in action is the 
real mark of the person who believes in the 
democratic ideal. 


_———————— 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

> Mrs. MartHa D. Koren has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Holland, Mich. C, J. 
DeKoster was re-elected vice-president, and Jonn OLErt 
was named secretary. Mrs. Kollen had served as a member 
of the board for thirty years, and had been president 
for two years. A. E. Lampen, C. J. DeKoster, and E. 
V. Hartman were re-elected as members for three-year 
terms. 


® W. Harotp Crocker, formerly superintendent at 


Watervliet, Mich., has accepted the position of 
manager for the board of education of Benton Harbor. He 
succeeds Frank W. Dunbar, who resigned last summer, 
after twenty years’ service. 
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Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


ANNOUNCE HEALTH SERIES TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 

A Day With Bobby and Ellen is the name of 
a new series of five teach-o-filmstrips now avail- 
able from the Audio-Visual Division, Popular 
Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

The series consists of five 35mm. teach-o- 
filmstrips, designed for use in the primary grades 
in developing concepts and attitudes relating to 
everyday health habits. The titles are (1) Getting 
Ready for Bed, (2) Getting Ready for School, 
(3) A Day in School, (4) After School Hours, 
(5) At Home, in the Evening. 

Each of the film strips consists of 40 frames 
and the price of the entire series is $15, or $3 
per film strip. 

Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1001. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO SQUIRES LINE 

The Squires Inkwell Company has announced 
two additions to its line, comprising the Squires 
improved swinging inkwell bracket and the im- 
proved Squires No. 12S Commonsense Inkwell. 
The inkwell bracket is ideal for use on chairs, 
tables, and laboratory furniture and is attractive, 
durable, and low in cost. 

The No. 12S Commonsense Inkwell, which 
comes in three sizes, is noncorrosive, dustfree, 
nonevaporating, and is equipped with inter- 
changeable caps. 

Squires Inkwell Co., 351 Freeport Road, Pitts- 
burgh 15, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1002. 


NEW AMPRO SLIDE PROJECTOR 

The Ampro Corporation, Chicago, Ill., has 
announced its new 2 X 2-in. slide projector, the 
Amproslide, with a new automatic, snap-action, 
self-centering slide changer. This new device, 
which insures instantaneous hairline focus, perfect 
alignment, and interchange of glass and ready 
mounts, can be operated with one hand. A new 
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New Ampro Slide Projector 


up-and-down tilting device and a convenient 
case save time and insure accessibility. 

A special Amproslide circular giving full specifi- 
cations and prices will be sent upon request. 

Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 18, Il. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1003. 


ANNOUNCE NEW SERIES OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
SLIDE FILMS 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has announced 
its first two series of instructional slide-film 
(film strips) as additional advantages in the use 
of visual instructional materials in schools. 

The new instructional aids Regional Geography, 
The United States, and Children of Many Lands. 
While the slide films are compact, self-contained 


teaching units, they can be used effectively in 
conjunction with sound motion pictures upon 
which they are based. In schools which do not 
own motion picture projects, but which do have 
a film-strip projector, the slide films may be used 
to supplement material presented by textbooks 
and lectures. Each slide film comprises 70 separate 
scenes, review questions, and suggested projects 
based on the subject. 

The first of the series, Regional Geography, 
comprises six slide films on the United States 
and is a complete study for correlation with 
geography, commercial geography, social studies, 
history and economics courses. The second, Chil- 
dren of Many Lands, comprises eight slide films, 
and is for use in geography, social studies, and 
in arts and crafts. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1004. 
ANNOUNCE NEW G.E. WHITE COLOR 
FLUORESCENT LAMP 
The General Electric Lamp Department, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has announced its new 4500 
white color fluorescent lamp, which is available 
in 6-watt to 100-watt sizes, and also in the four 

sizes of Slimline fluorescent lamps. 

The new color has advantages over the present 
white and daylight colors, and is sufficiently near 
daylight to meet ordinary needs for color dis- 
crimination. All G.E. fluorescent lamps are now 
available in the 4500 white color. 

General Electric Co., Lamp Dept., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1005. 


PROJECTION SCREEN 

A new Radiant “DL” projection screen is an- 
nounced by Radiant Manufacturing Corp. This 
new screen is an improved, streamlined, portable 
tripod model, with the famous Radiant “Hy- 
Flect” screen surface. Easy and trouble free 
operation is assured because the legs open effort- 
lessly and automatically, an uneven floor surface 
is compensated for by the “balancer” which 
keeps the screen horizontally leveled; varying 





New “Radiant” “DL” Projection Screen. 

Insert (right) shows the Feather-touch 

Friction Clutch. Insert (left) shows Screen 
Hanger Safety Clutch and Balancer. 


screen heights are rapidly and simply adjusted; 
and conversion from oblong sizes, for movies, to 
square sizes, for slides, is instantly and readily 
made. 

Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1174 West Superior St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1006. 
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FILMO “ELECTRO” CAMERA INTRODUCED 

Bell & Howell’s new Filmo “Electro,” maga- 
zine-loading electrically driven 16mm. motion 
picture camera, is shown with transformer, power 
cord, and tripod. Designed especially for accurate 
time and motion study work, the camera js 
equipped with a fast 2lmm. F1.9 lens (with 
positive view finder and matching objective) 
which affords a somewhat wider angle of view 
than the standard 1-in. lens. Other features are 
a dial footage indicator, accurate operating 
speeds of 1000, 2000, and 4000 frames per minute 
and a built-in 24-volt motor which assures con. 
stant filming speed at all times. Companion pieces 
for the Filmo Electro are offered by Bell & 
Howell in the form of a specially designed 16mm. 
projector and a film viewer. The projector js 
equipped with hand crank (for screening one 
frame of film at a time); a special heat filter, 
which permits any single frame to be projected 
as a “still” with even more brilliance than js 
afforded when the projector is running; and a 
direct reading, geared frame counter which can 
be reset for “clocking” any portion of a job-study 
film. : 

The Filmotion Viewer, a standard item in the 
Bell & Howell line, permits individual study 
either of the film in motion or of a frame at a 
time, an illuminated and magnified image appear- 
ing on a ground glass screen‘ in front of the 
operator. Further details concerning the equip- 
ment described, as well as its applications, are 
contained in an illustrated circular available. 

Bell & Howell Company, 7100 McCormick Rd, 
Chicago 45, Il. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1007. 

SHOWER STALLS 

Shower stall compartments for schools are now 
available that are built of porcelain-on-steel. This 
fabricated material, called “Porcena” by the 
manufacturer, is a hard, smooth surface that dis. 
courages the common inclination to deface toilet 





New “Porcena” Toilet Stalls 


room equipment. The vitreous enamel finish is 
scratch resistant, and the steel-hard surface resists 
blows because both glass and sheet steel provide 
a high degree of elasticity. 

The shower stalls are available with or without 
dressing room compartments, in as many units 
as desired. Shower stall installations are usually 
composed of compartments three feet square, but 
are available in any size that complies with the 
modular system of dimensional co-ordination. 
Doors are usually furnished for the entrance to 
the dressing room compartment, and the opening 
between the shower stall compartment and 
dressing room compartment is usually equipped 
with a white duck curtain. 

The Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., 1705 Urbans 
Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1008. 


MISS CROWLEY JOINS EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
OF READER’S DIGEST 
The educational department of Reader’s Digest 
has announced that it is supplying the services 
of its reading consultant and demonstrator, 
Margaret E. Crowley, free of charge to lay and 
professional groups. 
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Miss Crowley brings to the field of service 
a knowledge of the problems that exist in read- 
ing and in the language arts on the junior high 
school and senior high school level. In the fields 
of reading and English, she has had considerable 
experience both as a classroom teacher and as a 
demonstration teacher, and later as a reading 
demonstrator for Laidlaw Brothers. Miss Crowley 
has completed graduate work in reading at 
Columbia University, at Chicago University, 
and at the University of Pittsburgh. _ 

Miss Crowley’s services will be available to 
school systems for consultations, demonstrations, 
and meetings with teachers, supervisors, admin- 
istrators, and others concerning their reading 
problems. She will show teachers approved 
methods in reading instruction, and will be 
available as a speaker or as a consultant in the 
field of reading. 

Appointments can be made through Arthur J. 
Crowley, Director, Educational Department, The 
Reader’s Digest, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 

ie 
' W. H. KNOWLES JOINS RCA 

W. H. Knowles, who has become manager of 
the educational sales activities of the RCA Victor 
Division, in Camden, N. J., is well known in the 
audio-visual field. He will have charge of the 
promotion and sales of RCA audio-visual equip- 
ment in the educational and industrial training 
fields. The educational department of the firm 
specializes in school requirements and assists 
teachers in the use of the latest in audio-visual 
equipment. 

Before joining RCA Victor, Mr. Knowles was 
vice-president of the Jam Handy Co., in charge 
of the educational department. 


MR. HOPP OPENS NEW ARCHITECTURAL OFFICE 


J. Lawrence Hopp, A.1.A., has announced that 
he has resumed the practice of architecture. His 
office is located at 654 Washington Road, Mount 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


NEW ARCHITECTURAL FIRM 


Announcement has been made of the establish- 
ment of the new firm of Franklin, Kump & Falk, 
for the practice of architecture and engineering, 
with offices at 9 Main Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The Ernest J. Kump Co., located at 251 
Kearny St., San Francisco, will limit its profes- 
sional services to consulting work and surveys in 
the field of planning, architecture, and engineering. 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of August, 1946, Dodge 
reported contracts let for 266 educational build- 
ings in 37 eastern states, to cost $7,828,000. 


SCHOOL BONDS 

During the month of August, 1946, bonds were 
sold for school construction purposes in the 
amount of $45,563,400. The largest amounts were 
sold in Indiana, $23,945,000; in California, $5,- 
861,800; in Georgia, $2,550,000; in Arizona, 
$2,100,000; and Louisiana, $2,115,000. Bonds in 
excess of $1,000,000 were sold in Illinois, New 
York, Ohio, and Texas. 


INDIANA ADMINISTRATORS TO HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING 


_ The Indiana Town and City School Admin- 
istrators’ Association will hold its annual meeting 
at the Lincoln Hotel, at Indianapolis, Thursday, 
December 5. President John V. Beamer, Wabash, 
and Secretary C. V. Haworth are preparing the 
program and making the arrangements. 


ORIGINALITY IN ADMINISTRATION 


Hays, Kans., Aug. 25, (Associated Press) — 
Clyde U. Phillips, Hays superintendent of schools, 
found a way to beat the teacher shortage. With 
each contract sent to a prospective teacher he 
offered two pairs of nylon stockings to each 
woman and one pair to the wife of each male 
instructor upon their arrival in Hays. It worked, 
and Hays has a full roster of teachers ready for 
the opening of school. — Chicago Tribune. 
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Teaching Living 


Democracy with 
16 mm. Sound Films 


Today —in a chaotic world, there 
is an urgent need for teaching the 
meaning and worth of democratic 
institutions. Educators say there 
is no better way of doing this than 
through 16 mm. sound films that 
bring living demonstration to words 
—that show democracy in action in 
terms that young minds can under- 
stand and remember. Modern 
audio-visual aids are more than a 
means of increasing fact retention 
...they are the ideal means of 
creating a real understanding of 
social relationships. 

...In this task of bringing the 
world to the classroom, the new 
Amprosound 16 mm. projectors offer 
many advantages. To appreciate the 
great strides made recently in 16 mm. 
sound projection—ask your Ampro 
dealer for a demonstration today! 


Illustrated here is the new Amprosound Premier 
10—offering superb tone quality, brilliant illumi- 
nation, centralized controls—and many other 
exclusive war-tested features. Write for com- 
plete descriptive circular giving prices and full 
details, 


The Army-Navy “E” 
has been awarded to 
Ampro for excellence 
in the production of 16 
mm. motion picture 
projectors. 


8 mm. silent ...16 mm. silent... 16 mm. 
AMPRO CORPORATION ¢* CHICAGO 18 sound-on-film...16 mm. are 
projectors... accessories 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 





